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IT IS A SINCERE PLEASURE TO EXTEND GREETINGS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION UPON THIS ANNUAL CONVENTION OCCASIONe WITH THE AID OF 
NEW INFORMATION AND SERVICES, MUCH OF WHICH THE DEPARTHENT OF AUDIO~ 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION ITSELF STIMULATES THROUGH SURVEYS, STUDIES, 
PUBLICATIONS AND LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS, I KNOW THAT WE WILL 


CONTINUE TO MAKE EVEN GREATER EDUCATIONAL STRIDES IN THE FUTUREe BEST 
WISHES FOR A SUCCESSFUL MEETING 
JOHN F KENNEDY. 
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Convention Credits: (See also Resolutions, page 





291.) William Snyder, a teacher in the Brow- 
ard County Schools, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
headed up the photographic team responsible 
for the pictures appearing in this issue. 
Assisting him were: George Allison, Instruc- 
tional Materials, Orlando, Fla.; Bob Krebs, 
AV director at P, K, Young School, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; and Clinton West and Don Winsor, 
Audiovisual Department, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. Persons wishing to acknowl- 
edge the courtesy extended DAVI again this 
year by Shell Oil Company may write: Charles 
Price, Community Activities Division, Shell 
Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20. 
Shell Oil's reception for all DAVI delegates 
took place on the Deauville pool patio pre- 
ceding the Convention banquet, Thursday, 
April 27. . Through some fluke the name 

of Charles E. Foster, materials consultant 
for the Lee County Schools, Fort Myers, Fla., 
was left out of the printed Convention pro- 
gram. The national office apologizes to Mr. 
Foster who guve yeoman service on the regis- 
tration desk with Otis McBride. Mr. Foster, 
who was one of DAVI's top member getters for 
1960-61, has recently been appointed to the 
advisory board of this magazine. 


Board Luncheon Planned at NAVA: As reported in 





May Clips, the DAVI Board of Directors will 
meet Sunday July 23 in Room 432 of the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
DAVI members attending the NAVA Convention 
are invited to take lunch with the Board in 
Room 427 on Sunday at 12:30 p.m. If you are 
a member of the Board or a DAVI member attend- 
ing the NAVA Convention and if you register 
for the Convention as a DAVI member, your $3 
registration fee will cover the Sunday lunch- 
eon. Otherwise you will be charged. 














Tape Repository Moved: The National Tape Repos- 





itory sponsored by NAEB and DAVI has been 
moved to the University of Colorado where it 
will continue under the direction of Robert 
deKieffer. All requests concerning tapes, 


tape duplication services, and tape catalogs 
should be directed to Dr. deKieffer, Director, 
Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 


Convention Tapes: These tapes of major Conven- 





tion sessions are available from the Nation- 
al Tape Repository at the University of Colo- 
rado: Finn's keynote, 30 min, $3; Teaching 
Machines, 75 min, $4; The New School (Gores, 
Trump, and Becker), 60 min, $3.50; Shayon, 

40 min, $3.50; Title VII, 75 min, $4; Educa- 
tional Radio, 1 hr, $3.50; Implementation of 
Instructional Materials Concept, 35 min, $3; 
New AV Equipment and Materials, 40 min, $3.50; 
Listening (Dean Lewis), 30 min, $3; Instruc- 
tional Systems, 1 hr, $3.50; Textbooks and the 
New Media, 55 min, $3.50; Learning Theory, 40 
min, $3.50; Foreign AV Programs, 35 min, $3; 
Administrator and AV Program, 1 hr, $3.50; 
Report to the Profession, 1 hr, $3.50; CCTV, 
55 min, $3.50; Impact of the Mass Media, 55 
min, $3.50. Prices include tape and service 
charge. 


DAVI Pioneer Awards for 1961 went to: Hugh C. 





Proctor, consultant in audiovisual education, 
Texas State Department of Education; Elmer 

N. Moe, director of instructional materials, 
Sterling, Colorado; Erwin C. Welke, director 
of the audiovisual extension film library, 
University of Minnesota; Francis W. Noel (re- 
tired), formerly chief of the Bureau of Audio- 
visual Education, California State Department 
of Education; J, D, Poston, until 1960 super- 
visor of instructional materials, Clearwater, 
Fla.; F. Edgar Lane, supervisor of instruc- 
tional materials, Dade County, Fla.; Lola E. 
Friars, audiovisual director, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Leslie Pinkney (retired), Kansas City, 
Mo.; Esther L. Berg (retired), New York City 
Board of Education; Jamison Handy, president 
of Jam Handy Organization, Detroit; and Carl 
W. Dalrymple, Lansing (Mich.) Public Schools. 
M. I. Smith officiated at the awards ceremony 
preceding Jim Finn's keynote address. 


Erickson Accepts Second Term: Continuity in the 





membership effort was assured last month when 
Carlton W. H. Erickson informed the national 
office that he is prepared to carry on for 
another year as DAVI national membership chair- 
man. The emphasis of the 1961-62 campaign 

is made clear in Erickson's letter of May 10: 
"I do not believe," he writes, "that even an 
effectively organized national team of lead- 
ership workers, regardless of the effort put 
in, can achieve our membership goals. It is 
my conviction that every single DAVI member 
has to accept a share of the responsibility 
for finding and getting new members. Consid- 
er what this ‘every member’ participation 
could achieve: If every present member would 
get a new member, our membership would double 
in size, and I believe this could be done if 
each DAVI member would be willing to work just 
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The Tecnifax Slidemaster System is an 
integrated process for producing Dia- 
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PROTO-PRINTER . . . a compact, portable, platen 
printer, weighing only 371 Ibs . . . equipped with a 
readily-replaceable photo-flood lamp, controlled by 
an automatic exposure timer. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


For additional information and 
prices, please write to Section TS, 
Visucom Laboratories, Tecnifax Cor- 
poration, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Please indicate in your letter the na- 
ture of your interest in Visual Com- 
munication activities. 
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drawing through mounting of the slide. 
No special skills are required . . . rudi- 
mentary techniques produce dramatic, 
colorful, professional-looking trans- 
parencies. 





“PICKLE-JAR” DEVELOPER ...asim- TECNIBOARD ... a basic component of the system, 
ple, trouble-free ammonia-developer, used for preparation of masters, as a platen for expo 
with a new, hinged lid for rapid, fume- sures, and for mounting of slides. 

free insertion and removal of films. 


INTRODUCTORY KIT... 
contains enough Diazochrome 
film, mounts, and accessories 
to produce ten five-color 


transparencies . . . plus’ in- ceo tro ek A TF 


struction manual and Diazo- 
chrome Color Guide. 
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Visual Communication 


TECNISTAPLER oo special, tentiteie 
heavy-duty stapling pliers for nil 
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transparencies. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








one hour in locating a target and following 
through with a phone call or letter. If every 
present member of a state association could 
be induced to join the national organization, 
the membership would increase threefold. If 
only 10 percent of elementary and secondary 
schools could be induced to take out school 
and library service plans in the next year, 
membership would reach 25,000. I am asking 
all present membership campaign workers to 
join me for another year in a concentrated 
effort to reach new membership levels--and 
we shall be calling for the support of every 
DAVI_ member in this effort." 
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Supervisor Campus Service: 


Man with doctors de- 





AV 


Salesman: 


Director AV Center: 


gree and background in education and educa- 
tional media. At least 3 yrs teaching expe- 
rience at college level; also experience work- 


ing with faculty members. Must have knowledge 
of college and university curriculum; AV pro- 


duction, distribution, selection, and utiliza- 
tion. Should be skilled in working with peo- 
ple. Duties include directing campus service; 
teaching courses in school of education; su- 
pervising at least 3 employees; conducting 


faculty seminars; and holding conferences wi.th 
various departments and divisions. Open July, 
$8500; western university. Box No. P-28. 


Man 24-40, with at least 2 yrs 
teaching experience, preferably science. Bach- 
elors degree; some selling experience help- 
ful. Should have car; expenses will be paid. 
Duties will include selling (mainly to schools 
and colleges) all types AV materials and equip- 
ment from filmstrips to CCTV. Open at once, 
$4800 minimum; West. Box No. P-30. 


Man, preferably under 45, 





with doctorate. Must have comprehensive train- 
ing in AV education with some background and 
course work in supervision. Minimum 2 yrs 
public-school experience. Also de- 
sirable some teaching at college level, some 
background in CCTV, teaching machines, and 
programmed instruction Duties include the 
following activities in equal proportion: co- 
ordinating materials center; instruction of 

2 or 3 sections of AV classes; supervising 
program of non-school laboratory experiences. 
Available September, $7200-$8000; midwestern 
college. Box No. P-3l. 


teaching 


Just out, Supple- 


More on Programmed are 
ment 3 of AVCR, a 124-page publication by 


Rigney and Fry entitled, “Current Teaching 
Machine Programs and Programming Techniques." 
Contains 81 program samples. $2 from DAVI. 


Have You Thought of using "And TV Too!" as bas- 


Art Spot page 254 from 8 


ic reading text for your TV workshop or for 
the TV unit in your AV courses. $1.25 with ; 
quantity discounts from DAVI. 


Television for Children, 
the Foundation for Character Education, Bos- 
ton, Walter Lorraine, artist. 


APPLICANTS 


AV 


Administrator: Man with BS in Business Adm 





AV 


now managing large commercial film library. 
Experience in all phases of AV especially 
film rental and equipment sales. 29, mar- 
ried, no children; salary open, available 
July, locate anywhere. Box No. A-43. 


Teaching, Directing, Production, or TV: Man 





AV 


specialized in film and filmstrip production 
and television. Also teacher and film librar- 
ian. PhD. AV director for 34 yrs, 11 yrs 

in present position. Teaching experience in 
developmental reading, education courses, and 
industrial arts. Publications. Has also 
produced 14 filmstrips and 4 sound films. 53, 
married; salary open, available September. 
Prefers Illinois, Pennsylvania, Far West, or 
South. Box No. A-44, 


Position (Public School System, College Level, 





or Industry): Man interested in all aspects 
of AV--production, coordination, sales, ETV, 
radio, film producttiion, Specialized in the 
above plus overhead projection and some pho- 
tography. Also driver education and film li- 
brary operation. MS communications (motion 
picture production). Experience as assist- 
ant state AV coordinator; producer-director- 
writer for university FM station and CCTV; 
university documentary film production. Also 
theater experience; musician. Driver train- 
ing instructor. Teaching certificates in 
secondary English and journalism. FCC re- 
stricted radio-phone operator. 30, single; 
$5500-$6500, available July 10. Prefers Los 
Angeles or elsewhere in California. Box *- 
A-45. 
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WHEN Jim Finn delivered the keynote address as 
president of DAVI at Miami Beach, Apri! 24, what he 
said made some people mad, pleased others, and in 
general left a wake of stirred-up minds. The appearance 
of Robert Lewis Shayon four days later was a kind of 
healing antidote. Shayon came for the whole Convention, 
attended meetings large and small, and when he got up to 
speak, had some wonderful insights to add to his already 

enerous store of knowledge as writer and broadcaster. 
Believing with Mr. Shayon that “the essence of communi- 
cation is to escape from the grasp of the situation,’’ we 
give you these two Convention messages to study again, 
to “hold at arms length,” and to peruse in all their ‘‘sub- 
tleties and contradictions.’’ 

Florida, host to the 1961 DAVI Convention, is known 
as a progressive state, audiovisually speaking. At some 
point between the two events mentioned above, Florida's 
state superintendent of schools addressed a meeting of 
ACSSAVO and a lot of people came away with a good 
understanding of what leadership at the state level can 
mean. Mr. Bailey's remarks begin on page 251. Other 
convention topics follow—covered to the best of our 
ability, memory, and time allowed for the task. To the 
audiovisual people of Florida, we dedicate this Convention 
issue which is twice as big as any of its predecessors. _A.F. 
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CCORDING to the-romantic notions of Alexandre 

Dumas, the elder, Louis the XIV had a twin 
brother who was kept imprisoned in an iron mask lest 
he become king. The basic idea of the hidden and 
imprisoned twin appeals to me as an excellent starting 
point from which to examine the growth and place 
of the visual and audiovisual tradition in American 
education. 

For it is my thesis that, even today at a time when 
the rapid rise of instructional technology in the form 
of language laboratories, teaching machines, mass film 
courses, experimental psychological research, television, 
8mm sound film and a host of other developments has 
stirred American education to the point where even 
the deans of schools of education and the National 
Science Foundation ‘have had to take notice, the very 
tradition from which these developments have sprung 
has been imprisoned in an iron mask. This tradition— 
the audiovisual tradition—is about 60 years old in its 
modern form and in its relationship to American 
education. 

Changing the metaphor for a moment, it could be 
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said that the visual or audiovisual tradition in education 
went through a gestation period of 60 years from con- 
ception to birth. This, however, does not really fit the 
case. The tradition, thought of as alive with potential 
but imprisoned in an iron mask by its twin, actually 
describes the situation much more accurately. And who, 
or what, is this twin that has contrived this imprison- 
ment? I will explain in a moment. In the meantime, 
let me make the boundaries clear. Dale and other stu- 
dents back to William Johnson and Anna Verona 
Dorris have pointed out the debt our tradition owes to 
Erasmus, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Rousseau, Dewey and 
many others. However, | am speaking of the modern 
visual-audiovisual tradition which began around the 
turn of the century. This beginning corresponds roughly 
with the development of certain photographic and sound 
techniques and with the advent of the motion picture. 

Within these time boundaries, the audiovisual tradi- 
tion has been the victim of a vengeful, anxious and 
dictatorial twin—the literary tradition. The literary tra- 
dition has exhibited a naked and psychopathic fear of 
the “rapid communication of intelligence” on which we 
put such a premium. One only has to look to find it in 
Wordsworth, Henry James, Clifton Fadiman, Joseph 
Wood Krutch and Jacques Barzun; it has appeared 
again and again in the Saturday Review alongside pages 
dealing with film, recordings and television; it was 
present in the reaction of newspapers to the introduc- 
tion of radio, in the neurotic response of members of 
Congress during the days of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion when they discovered government agencies were 
making documentary films; it explains the ineptness of 
the vast majority of school administrators in handling 
the audiovisual problem in the past 20 years. It even 
explains the attempts by the American Legion to picket 
the great motion picture, Spartacus, and the pusillani- 
mous cooperation of some educatioi.al administrators 
with these private censors of communication. It may 
even explain the genesis of the recent Supreme Court 
decision on motion picture censorship, as the law is 
essentially a literary achievement. (10) 

In any case, the basic reason is the same. The 
literary-oriented educational administrator has not been 
able to supply audiovisual materials and equipment for 
communication, but he can supply books. Our culture 
tends to fight censorship of the written word and wel- 
comes it for the film. The literary tradition has remained 
supreme. The audiovisual tradition receives the second- 
class treatment of the unwanted twin. 
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James D. Finn 


The Literary Manifesto 


It is not easy to understand this attitude of the 
literary tradition as it wages an eternal war on the 
audiovisual tradition. One would expect that all of the 
means of communication, no matter what their form or 
purpose—a sonata conveying a sense of nostalgia, a 
sonnet singing of love, a sonar beam carrying intelli- 
gence of an underwater obstacle, a sound wave riding 
with a television frequency—would be respected for 
their potential to communicate fact and feeling in a 
complex, essentially uncommunicative world. But it is 
not so with the literary tradition. The literary tradition, 
in fact, says: there is but one God and it is the Word; 
there is but one human and he is the man with literary 
sensibility; there is but one world, and it has been 
printed on a press for all to see. Everything else is either 
a false God, an inhuman man or a phantom world. This 
is the literary manifesto. 





All this has been documented before. (3:4) How- 
ever, it is important for our purposes and in these times 
to review and bring up to date the state of this docu- 
mentation. For | am not speaking of some old-fashioned 
viewpoint but of a position that is in current exchange 
among men of literary sensibility. Consider this quota- 
tion from Joseph Wood Krutch in his 1959 volume, 
Human Nature and the Human Condition. 

Are what our school principals grandly call “audiovisual 
aids” usually anything more than concessions to the pupil's 
unwillingness to make that effort of attention necessary to 
read a text or listen to a teacher's exposition? Can anything be 
said in favor of most of them except that they are, at best, a 
surrender to the delusion shared by children and adults alike 
that the mechanical techniques of communications are interest- 
ing in themselves, no matter what (even if it happens to be 
genuine information) is being communicated? Are they not, 
at worst, merely devices for “catching” an attention which can 
never be given freely or held for long? How often can it be 
said that any movie, filmstrip, or recording teaches the so- 
called student—who has dwindled into a mere listener or viewer 

more than could be learned in the same time with a little 
effort, or that the mechanical method has any virtue other than 
the fact that such effort is not required? Is there anything a 
picture can teach the pupil which is worth as much as the 


ability to read which he stands in great danger of losing? 
(7:134) 


This polemic is obviously a declaration of war and 
vindicates my thesis that, from the belles-lettres side of 
the fence, the literary tradition intends to keep the 
audiovisual tradition confined. The objection may be 
raised, however, that a man like Krutch is not very 
influential and that his work can have little, if any, 
effect upon the audiovisual state of things. To take this 
view is to underestimate the power of the verbalists that 
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control our society—even if they are working for some- 
one who sits behind the scenes. They control the maga- 
zines of opinion that, in turn, are read by the opinion- 
moulders—the Saturday Review, Harper's, The Re- 
porter,—and the “think” sections of great newspapers 
like the New York Times. 

Krutch is a perfect case in point. He is, of course, a 
great literary figure and critic. He writes with a style 
that is admired throughout the English speaking world. 
His scholarship, however, is disgraceful. Mr. Krutch, in 
one case that I can document, uses Vance Packard as an 
authority for activities of the NEA. I doubt if even the 
Chicago Tribune ever went to Paul Bunyan for facts on 
the Minnesota lumbering industry. Krutch’s work is 
shot full of this kind of scholarship. Yet he continues to 
influence professional opinion-moulders and is fully 
protected by a band of worshiping editors. 

When, for example, Krutch’s errors in the particular 
case mentioned—and it had something to do with 
audiovisual materials, by the way—was protested to the 
Saturday Review on the grounds that his story was com- 
pletely false, Mr. Harrison Smith, associate editor, 
wrote me as follows: “A good many years ago, I agreed 
with John Mason Brown that Joseph Krutch was one of 
the few genuine critics we have, and since then I have 
found no reason for doubting it.” The iron curtain fell 
shut with the swish of the silken drape. In the meantime, 
the fable concocted by Packard and Krutch has been 
immortalized in shortened form in the book I referred 
to. (7:30) 

While Krutch might be called the psychopathic wing 
of the literary opposition to the audiovisual tradition, 
this same attitude, albeit a little less stringent, may be 
found in other great spokesmen for the technology of 
print. Speaking of the invention of communication de- 
vices in 1957, A. Whitney Griswold, president of Yale 
University, speculated satirically on whether or not 
Yale should consider the implications of these devices 
in its curriculum. Following a freshman through a list 
of courses relating to cinema, radio, television, etc., he 
ends up on this bitter note: 

The freshman reads on in despair. He is looking for a course 
in English. He can’t find one. He goes to the Dean. “English?” 
says the Dean. “Oh we don’t bother with that any more. We 
have developed more efficient means of communication.” 
(5:47) 

Arthur Bestor, who is nothing more nor less than a 
literary critic of education, takes the position, as is well- 
known, that audiovisual means of communication are 
for babies. (2:51) The entire Council for Basic Educa- 
tion, Professor Bestor’s organization dedicated to wiping 
out the NEA, follows the literary tradition with a ven- 
geance, including, in the last few months a tongue-in- 
cheek attitude toward teaching machines. 

As sort of a pinnacle of literary bias, I would like to 
cite the case of a Mr. Joseph Kerman, an associate 
professor of music at the University of California at 
Berkeley. Mr. Kerman’s attitude epitomizes the never- 
never land in which the literary tradition resides. He 
argues that students will never learn to appreciate music 
by performing it. (6:220) I gather, too, from what he 
said, that they will not get much out of “long, sleepy 
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stretches of record playing.” Music, it seems, must be 
approached solely through symbols. Someone should tell 
Leonard Bernstein. 

Finally, the literary manifesto against the audiovisual 
tradition is expressed in its best form by Jacques Barzun 
in his book, The House of Intellect. Since Barzun is a 
great scholar and possesses flexible and even, at times, 
poetic qualities of mind, he needs an ampler review 
than time and space permit. However, it is easy enough 
to make the main point. Barzun sees three great in- 
fluences destroying what he calls “intellect.” His defini- 
tion of intellect leaves something to be desired but, 
essentially, he is referring both to the accumulated 
knowledge in a rather narrowly defined liberal arts (the 
furnishing of the mind), and an attitude of mind which, 
boiled down, seems to consist principally of the ability 
to appreciate and handle language with precision. 

The three influences destroying this intellect are 
science, philanthropy and art. All of these are involved, 
one way or another, in the audiovisual tradition. Science 
—particularly the social science area from whence we 
get our research data—has been attacked by literary 
spokesmen for so long it needs no further comment. 
Philanthropy not only refers to foundations and gifts, 
but to an attitude of mercy toward other humans—the 
psychiatric or guidance approach, for instance. Thus 
Barzun condemns efforts at mass education which at- 
tempt to take care of all students through technological 
means such as the motion picture. (1:23) Art, in many 
ways Barzun’s number one demon, is condemned for 
its non-verbal aspects and its emphasis on creativity 
without the discipline of language and thought. 

Permit me some illustrative quotations: 





The artist turning toward ideas has been met halfway by a 
public turning aside from words and greedy for speechless art. 
. .. Everywhere picture and sound crowd out text. The Word is 
in disfavor, not to say in disrepute. ... (1:16) ... art has put 
a premium on qualities of perception which are indeed of the 
mind, but which ultimately war against Intellect. (1:17) ... 
we cannot make intellectuals out of two million pupils—too 
many are incapable of the effort even a modestly bookish 
education requires. .. . (1:95) 

The fundamental role that language, or rather the neglect of 
language, plays in all these losses and failures, including the 
scientific, is a characteristic of democratic schooling to which I 
shall return. I mention language here, as at every relevant 
point, not only to show how frequently the reference is in 
order, but also to point out how the defect perpetuates itself: 
the unquenchable talk about education is useless because most 
of the speakers, having no regard for the implications of words, 
cannot criticize their own thought or discover its absence. . . 
(1:114) 

. . « [speaking of illustrated textbooks] What buyers and 
sellers cannot see is the great gap in quality between the visual 
and the conceptual matter they thrust on the pupil . . . they 
forget the two limitations of visual aids . . . Pictures by them- 
selves say little or are ambiguous. . . . Moreover it is evident 
that visual memory and the power to summon up ideas are not 
the same. .. . Unless the student learns to turn a verbal account 
into the right vividness in his mind's eye, and conversely to 
frame his imaginings in words, he always remains something 
of an infant, a barbarian dependent on a diagram. (1:138) 


To be fair, Barzun at times evidences an ambivalent 
attitude toward the language-audiovisual conflict. See, 
for example, his comments on the preparation of hu- 
manities professors. (1:131) 

A Summing Up 


These are but examples, but they show, I think, the 
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substance of the literary manifesto—the bill of particu- 
lars that has kept the audiovisual tradition shut up in 
the tower. These are powerful voices. Their influence 
extends far beyond the people who hear or read them 
directly. 

And what, in sum, is the case of the literary tradition 
versus the audiovisual? It is the assumption, first of all, 
that all knowledge is developed as a result of a great 
Conversation (usually capitalized in order to personify 
it) carried on solely by words. Audiovisual communi- 
cation, it is charged, destroys this Conversation. 

Second, it is assumed that reading involves hard work 
and effort on the part of the reader and that this is so 
good in and of itself that it must be engaged in all the 
time. Audiovisual means of communication, it is 
claimed, do away with this hard work and effort and 
therefore destroy this alleged good, even if they com- 
municate the same material. This view might be called 
the Puritan Theory of Linguistic Perception. 

Third, books and language in printed form are mis- 
takenly thought to be individual—as opposed to mass 
means of communication. This individual concept is 
somehow and in an unstated manner transformed into 
an elite concept. Books, reading, and the Conversation 
are for the elite. Into this dream world have come 
means of communication that are supposed to be mass 
communication devices. They transmit to all and 
destroy the elite concept. This is nothing less than the 
deadliest of crimes against society. One might call this 
the Jacobin Theory of Communication 

Fourth and last, it is assumed that the human herit- 
age—writing, art products, and mathematical sym- 
bols—can be stored only in books. Any violation of 
this concept—the storage and use of information, ideas 
and even such products as dramatic tragedy on film, 
magnetic tape or in the memory drums of a computer— 
amounts to a violation of the literary heritage. It is 
thought to be, unconsciously perhaps, a form of book 
burning 


Causes and Consequences 


I think the cause of this attitude toward the audio- 
visual tradition by men of literary sensibility is the same 
phenomenon that Sir Charles Snow has so well de- 































































scribed in his now famous book, Two Cultures and the 
Scientific Revolution. 1 have just reread this little book 
for the third time. It is so insightful concerning our 
problem here that I am tempted to quote pages. Instead, 
let me give you Sir Charles’ words in one of the ways 
he states his thesis: Because he is both a novelist and 
a scientist, he has lived all his life between these two 
groups. And he says: 

For constantly I felt | was moving among two groups— 
comparable in intelligence, identical in race, not grossly dif- 
ferent in social origin, earning about the same incomes, who 
had almost ceased to communicate at all, who in intellectual, 
moral and psychological climate had so little in common that 
instead of going from Burlington House or South Kensington 
to Chelsea, one might have crossed an ocean. 

In fact, one had traveled much farther than across an ocean 

because after a few thousand Atlantic miles, one found 
Greenwich Village talking precisely the same language as 
Chelsea, and both having about as much communication with 
MIT as though the scientists spoke nothing but Tibetan. 

I believe the intellectual life of the whole of Western 
society is increasingly being split into two polar groups. (9:2-4) 

It seems to me that the audiovisual tradition is much 
closer to the scientific culture than to the literary cul- 
ture. The anti-audiovisual bias, then, is easily explained 
as a special case of this general phenomenon. 

Further, the technology that transacts with science 
is misunderstood even more by literary men. It is also, 
at times, as Sir Charles points out, not understood by 
scientists themselves. But it is the technological revolu- 
tions that have been important. As Snow says, “ 
those two revolutions, the agricultural and industrial- 
scientific, are the only qualitative changes in social liv- 
ing that men have ever known.” (9:24) 

I have spent the last five years of my professional 
life arguing that the cascade of events we are now 
experiencing in the audiovisiual field is the extension of 
the technological revolution to education and can only 
be understood in those terms. 

If | am right about the cause of this split—this con- 
finement of the unwanted twin of the audiovisual 
tradition—what are the consequences? The conse- 
quences, themselves, I think are informative. They 
cannot all be spelled out here, but let us look at a few. 

Most school districts, county units, states, and insti- 
tutions of higher education in this country have never 
solved the problem of the logistics of instruction. School 
administrators, at any level, have never been able to 
deliver the funds, the organization, the equipment or 
the materials for audiovisual instruction. This explains 
the lack of room darkening, acoustic treatment, and 
electrical power; it explains high schools of 2500 stu- 
dents with a person euphemistically called an audio- 
visual coordinator who has one period a day at his 
disposal; it explains the poverty of non-verbal mate- 
rials; it explains why a teacher never has enough maps, 
films, or tapes. 

School administrators and the entire school organiza- 
tional apparatus have a literary orientation. The mail 
and the textbooks come through and that’s it. 

Another consequence of this allegiance to the literary 
side of this cultural split is a predictable resistance to 
innovation—especially educational innovation related 
to research, invention and development. Thus, many 
curriculum people are horrified today at the prospect 
of programmed instruction—no matter in what form it 
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may occur. The standard curriculum position, with its 
rather unscientific group dynamics orientation, is the 
opposite of the precision now being developed by Ga- 
lanter, Skinner, Komoski, Calvin and others. 

The generalized fear of “machines” is a simple adop- 
tion of the literary position by many educational work- 
ers who have been brought up in the literary tradition— 
even though they may pay lip service to other ap- 
proaches to communication. The literary humanist is, 
by the nature of his milieu, fearful of the “inhuman” 
machines. Thus, for example, the German, Friedrich 
Georg Juenger, in his assault on the machine age called 
The Failure of Technology, has a chapter attacking 
photography as, somehow, sinful—shades of Barzun! 
(8:138) 

(Nothing in this argument should be construed as 
taking sides, one way or another, on the so-called 
“instructional materials concept” or the role that libra- 
rians should or should not play in the logistics of in- 
struction. This is a technical question, the answer to 
which must be determined by a variety of technological 
factors. ) 


The Contribution of the Audiovisual Tradition 


Opposed to this situation stands the audiovisual tra- 
dition. Although kept masked in the tower, it has 
managed to develop (almost discontinuous with the 
educational enterprise) as a tradition. A slender thread, 
strong and fine, stretches back through the fabric of 
American education these last 60 years. To follow my 
second metaphor, strands are now rapidly being added 
to this thread as the coming technological revolution 
takes over. To return to the first, the Bastille has been 
stormed, and the audiovisual tradition is being freed 

It is a tradition of which we may well be proud. It 
has given much to American education. At the level of 
operation it has created the beginning of a logistics of 
instruction ready for introduction as the great wave of 
instructional technology sweeps in. The service concept 
(the right materials at the right time at the right place 
for the right teacher) and the technical concept (good 
presentation under proper technical conditions) are 
fundamental requirements of the new technology—and 
they are ours. 

At the teaching level, we have contributed the theory 
of the abstract-concrete relationship and the variety-of- 
materials concept leading into the cross-media ap- 
proach. These are well known. Not so well known is 
the concept of optimum synthesis. In production this 
means the proper combination of subject matter expert, 
communications expert, curriculum expert and artist; 
in teaching this means what has suddenly been discov- 
ered as the teaching team, but which we were working 
with long ago. Also, the whole business of self instruc- 
tion stems in part from the audiovisual tradition. The 
listening-viewing corners we have put into progressive 
elementary schools are examples. 

At the level of development, the audiovisual tradi- 
toin has brought the engineering concept into educa- 
tional reality. When W. W. Charters, one of the great 
unsung fathers of this movement, spoke of educational 
engineering he was at least partly referring to the 
planned use of the media of communication in instruc- 
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tion. Invention, too, is a part of our tradition. There 
is nothing intrinsically wrong in being gadgeteers; | 
think we apologize too much for this. We have not only 
invented many small but useful gadgets, but we 
have also developed the first man-machine systems of 
instruction. 

Fundamentally, however, the great contribution of 
the audiovisual tradition to educational development is 
that it has always been founded upon an experimental 
base. The closest ties in all of education, with the possi- 
ble exception of the testing movement, are between 
experimental psychology and audiovisual education 
This relationship has held since it began in 1919 with 
Lashley and Watson, two of the great experimental psy- 
chologists of their time. Ti extended across the years to 
include Freeman, Brownell and others down to the 
present when the work of Carpenter, Skinner, Pressey, 
Glaser, Lumsdaine, Galanter and many others receives 
its widest currency among us. This movement is so 
extensive that it is hard to separate our own researchers 
from the pure psychologists. Dale, Hoban, Vander- 
Meer, Meierhenry and many more fit this description. 

A portion of our tradition can be identified at the 
level of production. And this is very important. We 
have had great pressure in recent years to return to 
“subject matter.” The audiovisual tradition never left 
it. In fact, we have always of necessity carried this 
banner and in a sense represent a conservative trend 
in American education. For the audiovisual tradition 
knows, better perhaps than the literary tradition, that 
when you design a communication you have to say 
something—you have to have an objective, a defined 
audience, and a subject. Anyone who has committed 
anything to the screen knows the discipline this im- 
poses. Contrary to Mr. Barzun, it is a discipline in 
many cases more exacting than that required by the 
literary tradition. 

The concept of programming is not new to the audio- 
visual tradition. Perhaps this is why we have not be- 
come afraid of it. Any cross-media approach to 
instruction—the linking of films, direct experiences, 
filmstrips, etc., together to achieve an instructional ob- 
jective must be programmed. The sequencing of 
a film or television program is a kind of programming 
Granted that the current concepts of programmed in- 
struction are somewhat different, they are, in a broad 
sense, of the same pattern. 

Most important, however, at the production level, 
has been the contribution of the creative artist, the 
attempt to put, as Robert Wagner has said, design in 
exposition. This means that the audiovisual tradition 
recognizes the possibilities of a rhetoric of film and 
other forms of visual communication. The literary tra- 
dition denies this possibility. (I would speculate from 
this point of view that many of the current educational 
productions on film or television which consist almost 
entirely of a teacher in front of a blackboard are 
basically inept efforts of literary-oriented thinkers to 
design visual presentations.) For the rhetoric, the 
grammar, of audiovisual communication exists. I sus- 
pect we will find it before the literary men find the true 
grammar of the English language. 

The fifth and last level where the audiovisual tra- 
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dition has made a contribution is that of theory. We 
introduced the concepts of communication into educa- 
tion. All of the applied theoretical work on communi- 
cation in education began with us and most of it is still 
published in our journals. Now, here is a very impor- 
tant point. The dichotomy I have been describing might 
imply that the audiovisual tradition had no use for 
language. Nothing could be farther from the truth. We 
have made an effort to understand language; we are, 
perhaps, as sensitive to its contributions and possibili- 
ties for the communication of facts and emotions as our 
literary brethren. There are those among us who have 
carefully studied language. For 30 years, for example, 
Edgar Dale has been carrying on vocabulary studies. 
And there are others. The work of Korzybski, Ogden 
and Richards and other students of meaning, the work 
of linguists—all of it finds a home in our councils. I 
venture to say that this is not true of great segments of 
the literary world. It may be that their appreciation of 
language is intuitive and ours is technical, but the re- 
verse concept—the literary tradition paying the same 
attention to the audiovisual tradition—does not exist. 


A Disciplined Intellectualism 


Fundamental to our theoretical formulations is a 
rigorous discipline. Again, I feel that, within all of 
education, the audiovisual field, with its theoretical 
formulations, is the most disciplined. To borrow a 
wonderful expression from the sports writers, our in- 
tellectual tradition is “hard-nosed.” 

I have discussed briefly and much too hastily the 
contributions of the audiovisual tradition at the levels 
of operation, teaching, development, production, and 
theory. There are some others that defy categorization. 
The contribution our tradition made to and the growth 
it acquired during World War II has yet to be properly 
assessed. But we handled large group instruction, self- 
instruction, and new patterns of instructional organiza- 
tion; we created systems approaches to instruction and 
adapted new communication devices to learning—all in 
the space of four years. The Ford Foundation and 
others interested in these matters might have saved 
themselves much time and money if they had deigned 
to ask the proper questions in the proper places con- 
cerning this experience which is found in our tradition 
and nowhere else. As I have said before, it is no acci- 
dent that, during World War Il, Hoban handled the 
Army program, Noel, the Navy program and Brooker, 
the U. S. Office of Education program. 





[hese great contributions are why I was so anxious 
tonight to initiate a tradition honoring the past presi- 
dents of DAVI. The men and women on this platform 
and those whose names were called have carried the 
audiovisual tradition through American education these 
last 38 years. They are symbolic, of course, for there 
have been many others as well. But each of these has 
played a major part in a very difficult effort. Our field 
stands where it does today because of them and their 
associates. Many of them will continue to carry the 
burden of leadership far into the future. All of us, but 
particularly those of us associating with the audiovisual 
movement for the first time, can find great inspiration 
here. 
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Rapprochement 


Now that the iron mask has been removed, now that 
our tradition and its contributions have been made 
apparent to American educators and the public, do 
these two traditions—the literary and the audiovisual— 
have to remain as unbridgeable as the literary and the 
scientific cultures? I do not think so. An age of tech- 
nology does need the softness of the humanists. And 
literature and criticism will become sterile, as they are 
rapidly on the way to doing, if they cannot come to 
grips with and understand this technological age. In a 
word, we need each other. A rapprochement is de- 
manded; the gap must be bridged. 

I do not think that the literary humanists will attempt 
to bridge this gap; I do not think that they could do it 
if they wanted to. There are, of course, many literary 
men who understand the audiovisual tradition. There 
are writers in several media, like Rod Serling; there are 
men like Orwell who never lost touch with concrete- 
ness. (There is even a small literary tradition that has 
attempted to come to grips with technology. The am- 
bivalence of Samuel Butler toward machines and Henry 
Adams’ embracing of technological concepts are ex- 
amples.) These we can work with. The Barzuns, the 
Krutches, the Griswolds and their close followers are, 
I suspect, lost causes. 

But I submit, first, that words alone and the literary 
sensibility will never solve our serious educational prob- 
lems. They can help, but our culture is turning, must 
turn, to technology for this job. Thus, the demands on 
the audiovisual tradition are great. Realizing this, we 
certainly do not wish to turn people or schools into 
automatons and factories. Yet we must wield the tech- 
nology we are developing to help solve the problems of 
education. There are 2000 years of human values in 
the literary tradition. I think it is up to the audiovisual 
tradition to save these values from dying at the hands 
of their hapless literary guardians in order to keep our 
own tradition, and theirs, human. 

This is the paradox that is our greatest challenge 
today. 
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The Communications Gap in 


by Robert Lewis Shayon 


left southern Connecticut about ten days ago to drive 

down to Miami Beach. On the way, | was certain 
I was heading for the 21st century. The program book- 
let of the convention with its scheduled discussions of 
technology in education, data control systems for teach- 
ing, 8mm sound-on-film cameras, and so on whetted 
my appetite for a week with Buck Rogers in the Space 
Age Schoolhouse. It turns out that | was a victim of 
“serendipity’—the art of looking for one thing and 
finding another. It was not the 2!st century in which 
I found myself when I arrived. It was the 18th. Hardly 
had I settled myself in the hotel when | discovered in 
the restaurant an audiovisual aid under my plate which 
reminded me that Deauville was the | 8th century play- 
ground for the court of King Louis XIV. Its luxurious 
atmosphere, perfumed with pleasure, epitomized the 
grandeur and the gratification of the royal playboys and 
playgirls. A bit startled, I looked around and there on 
every wall was a musketeer—moustached, booted, with 
a sword raised in one hand, and the other hand holding 
a shield emblazoned with the lilies of France. 

I explored my surroundings. I found myself en- 
circled by rooms designated “Richelieu,” “Musketeer,” 
“Normandy,” “Napoleon,” “Baccarat,” “Casanova,” 
“Charlemagne,” (the centuries began to get a little 
mixed up). Then, Monday night, the first general ses- 
sion—and lo! the climax. From Jim Finn, your presi- 
dent, came an imaginative keynote address entitled 
“The Tradition in the Iron Mask,” right out of the 
era of Louis XIV and the legend of the royal twins as 
fictionalized by Alexandre Dumas. It was an agree- 
able denouement. 

Dr. Finn’s speech was a splendid example of how to 
preach to an audience already converted. Unlike most 
educational communications which follow the conven- 
tional wisdom of saying what you intend to say, then 
saying it, and then saying what you intended to say and 
said, it had the touch of the true communicator, who 
seizes upon or is seized by one tingling, integrating 
idea and develops it in three beats—the old, Aristote- 
lian beginning, middle, and end. It certainly went after 
that old devil, the literary mind, and burned its iron 
pants. 

I was doubly attentive because Saturday Review, a 
magazine for which I write, appeared to be the head- 
quarters nest in which these literary vipers manufacture 
their anti-audiovisual poison. I admit I was at once 
tempted by the notion of lighting up a Parliament—put- 


ting on a fencing mask for that extra margin of 


safety—and clashing rapiers with Jim, but he had me 
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at a disadvantage. By setting up this whole 18th cen- 
tury gimmick, by choosing the Deauville as the con- 
vention hotel, by charming me with grandeur and 
gratification, he had subverted, softened and disarmed 
me. In program learning terms, I have been reinforced 
exclusively to gallant behavior. All I could say after- 
wards was: “Jim, you're so right about the sins of the 
literati; we feel so guilty about it that we want to make 
amends. What can we do?” “Drop the nasty word 
‘literature’ from the title of the magazine,” he said, 
“and call it simply Saturday Review.” 

I agreed and immediately wired Norman Cousins. 
The offensive word “literature” was dropped from the 
masthead. Space given to book reviews was cut way 
down, over the loud protests of writers, readers, and 
publishers. Departments on the theatre, movies, tele- 
vision and radio, science, education, society, travel, 
photography, art, even humor, were added. Finally, as 
a sign of ultimate surrender, a monthly Communica- 
tions Supplement was begun. Now people are calling 
it the Saturday Review of Everything But Literature. 
I hope Finn and the magazine are friends. 

I’ve listened to and watched with great interest much 
of what has been said and shown here in the last three 





days. I have been impressed and stimulated. There is 
a verve and a spirit here which I find refreshing and 
valuable. Questions are being asked, and old ortho- 
doxies scrutinized. The questioning is healthy because 
it combines advocacy with self-examination. 

I am inevitably frustrated by an exciting convention 
such as this one. I feel that its light is being hid under 
a bushel. I want to say to the public out there— 
the well-to-do taxpayer by the luxurious swimming 
pool: “Look here. Listen. This is interesting, worth 
your attention.” I am often saddened to think that the 
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o the Classroom 


communicators of education (no one seems to know 
just exactly who they are as yet) seem to be missing 
the boat in getting the story of education’s contemporary 
revolution to the general public, or, for that matter, 
even to the majority of teachers and school boards, and 
to interested, motivated citizens who would like to know 
about it. 

I know that the educators are making films. Yet, 
somehow, I never get to see those films. Who does see 
them? If, as in the case of rating surveys, no one ever 
calls me, who does get called by education’s communi- 
cators? The apathetic, the indifferent, the anti-educa- 
tion individuals who most need the insights—are they 
the ones who see them? I doubt it. There is so much 
communicating to be done, so few people doing it, 
comparatively so little money supporting the effort, that 
all interested parties ought to be grateful for what 
is being achieved. I continue, nevertheless, to be 
oppressed by my doubts. Is there something important 
missing in the theories of communication involved? 
Have all possible techniques been explored? 





Why Not an Audiovisual Record? 


Consider this Convention. The people who attend 
will go home with a collection of facts and insights. 
Some of the speeches made here will, no doubt, get 
into the pages of that currently oppressive, allegedly 
dominant twin—the print media. How many people 
will get to read them? Granted that seeds are being 
sown. Granted that catalyzers have a valuable function. 
Granted that interaction of professionals in four days 
is worth thousands of words and pictures in books. Is 
this all that can be done? 

Why, I must ask, when this Convention was designed 
(a convention of communications-minded people, re- 
member)—-why, when the necessary multiplicity of 
accessory functions were being planned in advance— 
hotel rooms, panels and sessions, dealers’ booths, rec- 
reation trips for wives, alumni breakfasts—why was 
there nothing in the budget for an audiovisual record 
of this convention? Many of you believe religiously in 
the superior power of the visual image. Why aren’t 
motion picture cameras around catching the sight, the 
sound, the effluvia of a DAVI convention? Or why 
don’t you have a mobile, three-camera television video- 
tape unit? After the convention is over and the dele- 
gates have gone home, you could screen what you had 
shot, decide what was useful, edit it, put it together, 
insert narration and additional material. You could put 
together not one but many units of communication 
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which would be targeted at teachers, at the general pub- 
lic, or at school boards. 

I was consulted recently by the director of a foun- 
dation who is planning a seminar for 100 distinguished 
men and women from this and other nations to meet 
and talk about education, work, and leisure in con- 
temporary life. They were considering buttonholing 
indivduals between discussion periods for quick inter- 
views on film. When I pointed out the obvious limita- 
tions of this procedure, and suggested a videotape cov- 
erage of the seminar for later careful editing into a 
series of programs, the director was intrigued but fear- 
ful. He had been cautioned not to allow the cameras 
and lights to “wreck” the virginal intellectation of the 
verbal romancers. Somehow contact with the tools of 
the mass media was considered contaminating. 

The director of the foundation told me that a pre- 
vious seminar had been held ten years ago. An author 
was hired to write a report on it. “How many people 
do you suppose read the report after it was published?” 
I asked the director. He smiled. “One,” he said, “the 
author.” Here was an opportunity, afforded by tech- 
nological advance in communication, to make the val- 
uable discussions of a distinguished group of thinkers 
available, potentially, to millions of listeners and view- 
ers—and the planners drew back. “Ten years from 
now,” I suggested, “all self-respecting seminars like 
yours, not only will invite cameras and sound recorders 
to make a record of them; they will be designed 
primarily for mass communications purposes.” 

Audiovisual people in education may be imprisoned 
more tightly in their own quest for new communications 
techniques than in an iron mask designed by print- 
minded despots. The essence of communication is to 
escape from the grasp of a situation—to hold it at arm’s 
length; to study it as an entity worth examination; to 
report its subtleties, contradictions, to relate it to other 
categories, to bounce it like a ball upon the walls of 
many tensions and challenges, to ask questions of it 
and get answers, to assess, to evaluate those answers— 
in sum, not only to observe and report but to interpret, 
to give meaning, detect schemes and patterns—ulti- 
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mately, to reconstruct universes of experiences. Not 
only is there much exciting material in educational 
change that doesn’t reach the public. Often, that which 
does reach it could be better communication. Educa- 
tion’s communications to the public tend to be either 
too general or too particular. Questions are debated 
such as “Should we put more emphasis on the sciences? 
Should all students study a foreign language? Should 
academic standards be made more rigorous?” The as 
sumption is—everyone understands and cares. Few 
people, relatively speaking, care or understand. The 
canvas is too large, too abstract, too remote from in 
dividual experience. 

Many educational communications to the public are 
fictional case histories of individual children. They are 
generally smaller than real life, and unrelated to any 
broad social patterns. What is lacking in both ap 
proaches is dialectic, the clash and confrontation of 
opposing ideas in real situations which are recognizable, 
informative, and interesting—like this Convention 
Think of the currents and anti-currents in educational 
theory and practice which are flowing through these 
sessions. Think of the interesting cast of characters 
you have, the interplay of ideas and personalities. You 
couldn’t want better material for drama, or a more 
significant social setting. If you caught these people 
in action—if you made plain who they were—what 
they were talking about—if you eliminated the dross, 
the redundancy, the esoteric—if you commented on it 
meaningfully—you’d have vivid communication that 
would attract and hold audiences, influence attitudes, 
and perhaps get action. 

Action—that’s what you're after, isn't it? Changes 
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of behavior, in the public primarily, so they'll let you 
improve the education of their children. You assume 
that because vou are excited about the technological 
revolution in education, the public is or will be excited. 
False assumption. There has been a spectacular in- 
crease in education copy in the mass media since Sput- 
nik. But what is the prevailing mood of the taxpayer? 

Here are a few items of typical evidence. A Citizens 
Committee in New York representing 30 organizations 
concerned with the schools claimed recently that edu- 
cation was the “biggest deficiency” in the new budget 
for our richest city. A committee spokesman said: 
“Increases go into administrative costs and not into 
services.” 

In St. Louis last May, according to an AP education 
writer, 82 percent of the registered voters in the city 
didn’t bother to vote on a school bond issue; it was 
defeated by a “no” vote from 6 percent of the registered 
voters. In the same month in Parma, Ohio, a school 
issue was defeated by 285 votes out of 19,690 cast, 
when only 44 percent of the registered voters came to 
the polls. One Parma citizen commented: “I didn’t 
vote in May and I didn’t vote in November. I’m busy 
I've got four kids to look after. And what difference 
does it make? We'll always have schools?” 

In several New England towns of which | have some 
closer personal knowledge, many taxpayers vote against 
rising school costs in the sincere conviction that their 
children are getting a perfectly adequate education 

The School Management magazine recently reported 
on school construction completed in 1960. Roughly 
4000 new structures were reported, with approximately 
1200 gymnasiums, 1600 cafeteria kitchens, 806 shops 
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but only 240 music rooms, and 82 language labs. 1 
noticed the absence of any category for audiovisual or 
instructional materials centers. I believe that the atti- 
tudes which taxpayers have towards our schools are 
the adult products of the attitudes they had when they 
were children attending the schools. In every com- 
munity the people who support the schools, who have 
the favorable attitudes are the individuals who had 
essentially pleasant experiences as students. My ex- 
perience indicates that these people are a minority in 
their communities. 

If the majority of the taxpayers in the communities 
resist the necessity for paying higher teachers salaries, 
for reducing the student-teacher ratio, for providing 
more classrooms, for meeting the cost of the conven- 
tional advances in the school program, why do we 
assume that they will be willing to pay for the tech- 
nological hardware which the programmers, architects, 
and instructional materials people are avidly planning 
for the schools of tomorrow? The costly technological 
revolution may never get past the boards of finance 
which control the expenditures of the boards of educa- 
tion. Almost everywhere educators are questing in 
groups large and small, experimenting, researching, 
surveying. Breathes there an educator without a grant 
for a project today? In this quest, in these projects— 
honestly reported, mediated, and interpreted—lies an 
untapped mine of communications material which 
should be addressed to the public. The time has come 
within the communications profession to professional- 
ize the educational communicator. 

| have learned, in these past few days, something 
about the history of audiovisual people. I have discov- 
ered that they do not teach in the public school sys- 
tem—but merely service other teachers. They have 
come from a variety of backgrounds and they are grop- 
ing for a new type which will give them a new char- 
acter and a new function clearly understood by all. 
In the coming shakeup in education, audiovisual 
people may develop in many ways. If the programming 
people have their way, the audiovisual people may be 
eaten up in the data control process. Or there may be 
teams of communications people, again perhaps, domi- 
nated by the technologists. Whatever the hierarchy that 
develops internally in the profession, I suggest that you 
must develop a mutation of the audiovisual type whose 
specific function is to be a pandemic individual. 


The Pandemic Audiovisualist 


The word “pandemic” was coined by Professor W. 
H. Cowley of Stanford University’s department of edu- 
cation. Pan, of course, is the Greek form meaning 
universal. Professor Cowley asserts that three kinds of 
individuals are to be found in every society. The first 
is the “logodemic.” He is the scout on the frontiers of 
knowledge, concerned exclusively with discovering new 
fragments of truth and adding them to the world’s 
stockpile of knowledge. The logodemic is at one end 
of the spectrum. At the other end is the “practidemic” 
type. He is the individual who puts to practical use the 
knowledge discovered by the logodemic man. Between 
the logodemic and the practidemic is the “pandemic” 
man. His job is to mediate between the other two types. 
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This mediation is necessary because the logodemic man 
speaks an esoteric jargon which only other logodemics 
understand—and logodemics are comparatively rare. 
Einstein and Planck, according to this scheme, would 
be described as logodemic. Few people can understand 
the subtleties of relativity or of quantum mechanics. 
Yet it is necessary that many more people should have 
some useful notion of these abstract concepts. 

Pandemic man is the man who can get the general 
drift of the logodemic’s ideas—translate them, and 
communicate them to the practidemics. The pandemic 
communicator must be a generalist. He must be able 
to catch the essentials of all the specialists’ mysteries, 
without being contaminated by their parochialisms. He 
must be a student of his audiences. He must be 
schooled in esthetics. He must be a philosopher with 
the hand of a showman, the heart of an educator, and 
the spirit of a poet. Many of you may not aspire to 
such a combination—nor can any of us truly achieve 
the ideal. Yet, as you educational technologists shape 
your future character you must recognize the impor- 
tance of this member of your team—and do what you 
can to train him for his work. He will be your image- 
shaper to the public. The image-shaper has become 
the man at the behavior controls of the 20th century. 
In a world where the real has become too crowded and 
complex, we seek relief and personal equilibrium in 
symbols and images. The programmer of instructional 
materials may aspire to control individuals in formal 
situations. The image-maker conspires to control multi- 
tudes in vast, unstructured contexts. 





Outlets and Timing 


As for the market for these communications—it is 
not necessary at all to look to the commercial broad- 
casters for marginal time. They will do what they can 
and what they must. Educational TV and radio sta- 
tions are obvious outlets for this kind of communica- 
tion. But what about PTA meetings, luncheon groups, 
women’s clubs, town meetings? What about the whole 
web of community interaction? I have sat in on my 
share of PTA meetings addressed by teachers. My 
impression is that they are parochial. They tend to 
restrict themselves to local educational problems and 
practices. They do not reflect the more exciting and 
broader vistas in educational advance and research. I 
have also found a reluctance among educators to pub- 
licize experiments or projects before they are carefully 
verified, tested, and accepted universally by peer 
groups. I think this is a mistake. No one knows the 
outcome of an honest fight, horse-race, baseball game, 
or political election. Yet the public is interested. 

Educational communicators will help shape favorable 
images of education if they will dare to present the 
schools as adventurers in the suspense of their pursuit 
rather than only when the race is over and drama stale 
or fled. 

Another communications gap in the classroom is that 
characterized by long-lasting attitudes: towards school 
developed in students. What assurance do we have, 
looking ahead 10 or 20 years, that the students today, 
when they become the parents and taxpayers of to- 
morrow, will have any more favorable attitudes towards 
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school than their parents have now? What is being 
done in the classroom to develop such attitudes? Noth- 
ing directly, nothing in the curriculum, so far as | 
have observed. It is all supposed to develop as a by 
product of the educational process. Children, it is 
assumed, will naturally learn to love school by going 
to school. 

It doesn’t work out that way. Radical re-design of 
school architecture, it is widely assumed, will make 
schools more pleasant settings in which to learn. The 
increasing use of gadgets will appeal to the play fancy 
of children. I have seen pictures of stand-up teaching 
machines that I could hardly distinguish from a pin- 
ball machine. 

One great thing is lacking. That is, a view of educa- 
tion itself—as an institution, one pattern of a society 
fruitful and interesting as a study in its own right. The 
idea of breaking instruction down into small, easily 
manageable steps may be good learning theory for 
skills and information. More important in education, 
however, is conceptualization, generalization, a gestalt 
approach to experience, in short the esthetic, intuitive, 
poetic approach of the humanities. Why must students 
wait until they become education majors in a university 
to begin to learn about the history of education itself, 
its contemporary expressions in our own culture and in 
other cultures? 

The parents of tomorrow must be made ready for 
educational change in their own time. The tech- 
nologists will be making an unfortunate error if they 
assume that once they develop their ideal programmed 
schools, change in education will have ended. Obso 
lescence is the twin of technology. Once you marry 
the machine, you go where the machine goes—and the 
machine never stops. Our students today must be edu- 
cated for the dynamics of continuous change—not only 
in society as a whole—but also in the schools. 

Schools themselves, education itself, should become 
a subject for study in the early grades and should stay 
in the developing curriculum. To study tax structures, 
bond issues, learning theory, educational history and 
experimentation is a great deal more directly meaningful 
to a child than the study of the resources, climate, and 
industry of Morocco. I wouldn’t leave Morocco out, but 
I'd be willing to wager that under present methods of 
teaching, any child would be more highly motivated in 
learning about teaching machines than about the phos- 


phate industry of Morocco. Again, it is the inheritors of 
the audiovisual tradition who should take up this job 
They will be at the heart of educational change. They 
will have the audiovisual materials and communications 
techniques to make the subject matter interesting 

A third communications gap has developed in the 
contest between education and the mass media. An im- 
portant new insight in this area has been offered 
recently by Wilbur Schramm of Stanford University, 
and two associates, in their recently published book, 
Television in the Lives of Our Children. They elaborate 
the following theory, based on several studies during 
the last five years. Up to the sixth grade, most children, 
it seems, are avid fans of television, regardless of their 
1Q’s or home backgrounds. Between the sixth and the 
tenth grades, however, a shakedown process takes 
place. Many youngsters lose interest in television and 
turn more often to print media, for information and 
entertainment. They watch educational television if it 
is available in their communities 

These children are classified by Schramm as “reality- 
oriented.” The children who go on watching TV avidly 
are labeled “fantasy-oriented.” It is this fantasy-seeking 
group of children who go on to become the adult mass- 
audience for television fantasy. This group is obviously 
the majority group in our culture. What is it that 
decides whether a child at about the tenth grade 
remains fantasy-oriented or becomes a reality-seeker? 
Schramm suggests that it is the home environment into 
which the child is born. If the parents are print-minded 
(reality-oriented), television generally enjoys lower 
status with them. Eventually, form will tell, and the 
child reared in such a setting will begin to show his 
heritage and change course. If the child finds himself 
in a home setting where the parents are fantasy- 
oriented, where TV enjoys a high prestige, he will stick 
to the family pattern. 

The problem presented to education (for what other 
institution will wrestle with it?) is—can the fantasy- 
seekers be moved over to the ranks of the reality- 
oriented? Obviously, this must be done if our political 
and social institutions are to remain adequate to meet 
the challenges of our times. I can find little that the 
schools are doing about it. Many teachers don’t watch 
the programs the children watch, or they make little 
effort to integrate them into the classroom work. 

The schools generally hope that, as a by-product, 
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education will develop taste, judgment, discrimination 
in the art forms. The history of popular mass entertain- 
ment argues otherwise. If schools are to be re-designed 
around instructional materials centers, provision should 
be made for incorporating the study of the mental food 
our children imbibe from three to five, often as much 
“Checkmate,” “77 Sunset Strip,” 
and “Perry Mason” are vital facts of contemporary life. 

hey loom large as fantasy and prestige factors for 
children. Along with the better programs on television, 
they ought to be dissected and examined as carefully as 
frogs in the biology laboratory. Many children in 
cities have never met and probably never will meet a 
irog 


as six hours a day 


I know that here and there beginnings have been 
made but they are only beginnings. There are no com- 
mon texts, no instructional materials, no designed cur- 
riculums. It is mostly “enrichment.” The influence of 
the mass media in our lives is no longer merely a matter 
of “enrichment.” It has become a matter of vital diet 
In a computer space-age era, children are being taught 
to operate jets and to design rockets. The advent of 
the 8mm _ sound-on-film camera and projector gives 
schools the opportunity to teach children how to make 
films. Educational television ought to be used to teach 
children how to make TV programs. Tape recorders 
ought to be used to teach children how to make sound 
programs. Only by doing, instructed by people who seek 
their creative development rather than their entertain- 
ment or exploitation, will they begin to discern the mass 
media output with greater sophistication. The training 
for such discernment in the schools, beginning with the 
early grades, offers the only hope that may modify for 
the better our strongly established commercial systems 
of mass information and entertainment. 


The Fourth Gap is ‘“‘Way Out’ 


My fourth communications gap in the classroom is 
Yet it is the most important, un- 
mined field of educational development. “Senior Citi- 


rather “way out.” 


zens” is a phrase which has come suddenly into our 
vocabulary. The facts of the aging in our society are 
rapidly being focused. By 1975, this nation is expected 
to have 20 million people over 65. Man, authoritative 
biologists have said, has a natural life expectancy of 


150 years. If the curative and preventive medicines 
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achieve their imminently expected breakthrough—sur- 
vival to 100 will be common. There are already over 
3000 centenarians in the United States today. Average 
life expectancy at the time of Julius Caesar was 26. 
At the turn of the 19th century it was 38. Today it 
is 71 and climbing all the time. 

The implications for society are enormous. Solve 
the problems of income maintenance, housing, health, 
etc., and you still haven’t solved the biggest problem. 
This is the retirement problem. Automation in industry 
will no doubt press the retirement age down rather than 
up. People may soon be forced to retire from gainful 
work at 60. Yet they will be living to 90 and beyond. 
And not in slow mental and physical decline. Doctors 
are now talking of “high-level wellness,” in which 
people can achieve creative fulfillment in their later 
years marked by altruism and service to fellow men. 

To achieve this, however, will require a revolution 
in our attitudes to work, education, and leisure. Our 
society has been geared, by religious and business tradi- 
tions, to work, to achievement and status in industry 
and the professions. Forcibly retired to pasture, many 
older citizens are breaking up psychologically, de- 
generating into psychosomatic illnesses, physical and 
mental, because they cannot reverse the gyroscopes set 
spinning in them by a competitive society. The rhythm 
of human life in history has always looked forward to 
family rearing and work as its climax. Now this rhythm 
develops a new phase. The climax of life can no longer 
be status on the job. People must be taught that mere 
play is not true leisure, that manicuring lawns in sunny 
Florida is not the proper finish to human experience. 
Industry, first to feel the effects of the new develop- 
ment in pension requirements, is haltingly beginning to 
prepare workers for retirement with commercially syn- 
dicated pamphlets on “How to Retire Gracefully.” This 
is hardly enough—and it begins far too late. 

The experts in the field tell us that the way a person 
reacts to the later years is the product of his response 
to the middle years. This adjustment, in turn, depends 
on his behavior in youth, and so on, back to childhood. 
Our schools are still preparing children for a life whose 
climax is work. What about the half of that life that 
may be lived outside of work? The schools must begin 
to reshape cultural attitudes to work, to play, to learn- 
ing. They must begin to do this in the early grades, 
where the basic attitudes are formed. A literature is 








beginning to shape up in the field of aging which is 
ready to be incorporated in the schools. 

The four communications gaps in the classroom 
which I have mentioned have not yet been internalized 
in education. They are unorthodox, often suspect as 
impractical. To me, as a non-professional, however, 
they are vital. On the marches of education intangible, 
sabtle and elusive influences are taking shape. I would 
like to see the pandemic generalist communicators of 
education take them lovingly to their audiovisual and 
technological bosoms. I would be sorry to see the 
audiovisual people become merely the technical hand- 
maidens of the other disciplines. 

I have been struck by the conspicuous absence in 
our,times of the educational philosopher. Since Dewey, 
the philosophers have sort of shied away from educa- 
tion. A few of them are getting up steam again here 
and there. They are badly needed. Again and again 
in your deliberations in small groups | have heard 
plaintive questions raised: “What are we? Who are we? 
What should we really be doing? What good are our 
gadgets without a preparation and a follow-through, 
without teachers who know how to use them? What we 
need is leadership.” 


No Longer Handmaidens 


What you are sensing—without articulating it be- 
cause it is frightening—is that education’s development 
now calls the audiovisual people to be no longer li- 
brarians, projectionists, circulators of other people’s 
material, coordinators of administrative schedules, but 
philosophers of education, generalists, and mass com- 
municators—in and out of the classroom. 

The age of the mass man is truly here. De Tocque- 
ville foresaw it. Ortega wept when it arrived. Some 
often ask: “Why are mass media and mass education 
so important?” Whitehead has an eloquent answer 
“The Greek philosopher,” he writes, “who laid the 
foundations of all our finer thoughts ended his most 
marvelous dialogue with the reflection that the ideal 
state could never arrive till philosophers are kings 
Today, in an age of democracy, the kings are the plain 
citizens pursuing their various avocations. There can 
be no successful democratic society till general educa- 
tion conveys a philosophic outlook.” 

“Philosophy is at once general and concrete,” White- 
head continued, “critical and appreciative of direct in- 
tuition. It is not—or, at least, should not be—a fe- 
rocious debate between irritable professors.” “Every 
epoch has its character determined by the way its popu- 
Jations react to the material events which they en- 
counter.” “It is our business—philosophers, students, 
and practical men—to recreate and reenact a vision of 
the world, including those elements of reverence and 
order without which society lapses into riot, and pene- 
trated through and through with unflinching rationality. 
Such a vision is the knowledge which Plato identified 
with virtue. Epochs for which, within the limits of their 
development, this vision has been widespread are the 
epochs unfading in the memory of mankind.” 

Audiovisual people and educational technologists— 
I hope you will think greatly of your functions. You 
have nothing to lose but “enrichment.” 
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Change and Challenge 


READ SOME TIME AGO of a man who kept a folder 
i marked “The World of Tomorrow,” in which these 
were among the facts compiled: 

One article reporting 2000-ton supersonic passenger 
planes traveling at more than 1000 miles per hour and 
carrying 300 to 400 passengers. The target date— 
1965 

Another describing the new superliners to Europe 
carrying 6000 passengers each at a cost of $50 per 
person each way. The probable date of launching— 
1962. 

A third reporting a speech by Dr. Bortz, a former 
president of the American Medical Association, in 
which he predicts a life span of 125 to 150 years. 

\n article by David Sarnoff of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America forecasting atomic batteries “long be- 
fore 1980” and a new form of light known as electronic 
light. 

Other articles predicting the use of solar and atomic 
power for homes, automation on farms, electronic air- 
conditioning, and large-scale climate control. 

But there were also articles on the threat of over- 
population, on the explosive potentialities in the widen- 
ing gap between “have” and “have not” nations, on the 
likelihood of widespread racial conflicts, and on the 
terrifying possibilities of a super-scientific war with 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons. 

With changes coming so rapidly, one realizes how 
risky it is to hazard guesses on the state of the world 
even in the next few months and how ridiculous it is 
to speak with certainty about the world 25 years hence. 
Who, for example, would have said a year ago that the 
Belgian Congo would be independent in 1960? 

[he implication for education is obvious enough. 
With the launching of the space age, educators must 
expect, more than ever, to be continuously confronted 
with new ideas. The curriculum will have to provide 
studies in subjects as current as the morning headlines 
and as old as organized knowledge; as functional as the 
skills of a new job and as rewarding as the humanities; 
as vital as pending legislation and as sensitive as human 
relations; as close as a community problem and as re- 
mote as a missile’s orbit; as intimate as family living 
and as public as international peace; as elementary as 
the three R’s and as advanced as the educational needs 
of the community it proposes to serve. 

| have determined that there are four general factors 
which influence improvement in education, and they 
must receive careful consideration: 
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arge enough administrative units including school 
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centers should be provided to offer economically a 
diversified curriculum in order to meet the needs of all 
children and adults. 

* Excellent teachers are, in my opinion, the most 
important of all factors. A good school is a collection 
of master teachers. 

* Adequate and modern facilities to house an ex- 
panding school population are vital. The best possible 
environment conducive to optimum learning and con- 
sistent with long-range economy should be provided. 
We have found from recent experience that when bids 
were opened at the same time on two schools in the 
same county calling for identical facilities, a completely 
air-conditioned school was the cheaper undertaking. 

* The most modern instructional aids must be made 
available to teachers. Included among these should be 
educational television and visual aids of all kinds, lan- 
guage laboratories, teaching machines, and excellent 
library facilities for all schools. 

These factors, in a general way, will provide the basis 
for further detailed exploration in determining a curri- 
culum to meet the needs of all the children of all the 
people. We must remember that our public school 
system is not a contest to select a winner. It is a 
process to help each child—the retarded, the average, 
and the academically talented—to reach his highest at- 
tainable goal. I want for every child in America the 
kind of education that the wisest and most intelligent 
mother and father want for their child. 

Educational media are materials or devices for as- 
sisting the teacher to communicate with students or for 
enhancing independent learning. Books, periodicals, 
and all forms of printed materials are some of our 
oldest and best forms for storing information and for 
duplicating it in quantity to provide for individual 
study. They are basic tools in the hands of competent 
teachers to help meet the challenge of individual differ- 
ences in ability and interest. 

On the other hand there are the so-called mass media 
such as motion pictures and television which can pro- 
vide superior lectures, demonstrations for very large 
audiences, and most important, bring to students con- 
temporary facts. 

Between these two extremes is the entire range of 
aids and materials used by teachers in classroom in- 
structional activities—charts, graphs, models, mock- 
ups, teaching machines, laboratory apparatus—in fact 
the whole area of graphic and manipulative devices. 

In Florida we have committed ourselves to a concept 
which unifies all of these materials and devices into 
a coordinated service program within our local school 
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systems. For this program we use the title Instructional 
Materials Service and we like to think of our school 
libraries as instructional materials centers which pro- 
vide not only books but all kinds of valuable instruc- 
tional materials with the necessary services, equipment, 
and leadership needed to insure that they can be con- 
veniently used. 

In implementing this concept we have established a 
certification for instructional materials personnel which 
covers both library science and audiovisual education 
It is no longer possible for a school librarian to be certi- 
fied in Florida without having had training in both these 
areas as well as certain general and professional train- 
ing. 

We have done this on the theory that the best way 
to provide specialized professional service is to establish 
one source within each school to which teachers may 
turn for all kinds of instructional materials and equip- 
ment. This idea carries over to the supervisory level 
‘and many of our counties have supervisors of instruc- 
tional materials who are trained to handle both library 
and audiovisual services. 


Conducive to Leadership 

Florida is fortunate to have a county unit system of 
school organization with no independent districts other 
than the county unit. Furthermore, there are just 67 
counties and each of these is provided with one or more 
instructional supervisors by the state. This gives us a 
considerable advantage in terms of coordination and 
program development through state leadership. It does 
not by any means permit the State Education Agency 
to control local programs and we try to be very careful 
to avoid undesirable control. However, this type of 
organization does provide us with an opportunity for 
leadership at the state level which would be much more 
difficult in states having several hundred school districts 
of widely varying characteristics. 

Not all of our schools have embraced the idea of a 
unified materials service and probably some of them 
never will. Many schools continue to separate audio- 
visual services such as scheduling and handling projec- 
tors and other equipment. In most of these instances, 
the audiovisual coordinator serves on a part-time basis 
giving primary attention to his regular teaching duties. 
As additional personnel are trained under our new cer- 
tification, we expect that an increasing number of 
schools will move to the unification of these services. 
At any rate, we have adopted this as our model. 

With the tremendous growth in electronic and 
mechanical teaching devices such as television, language 
laboratories, and teaching machines, we are beginning 
to find, however, that our model is obsolete in some 
respects even before it has become fully operational 
There are relatively few librarians whose interests and 
inclinations will take them far enough into this field to 
provide adequate leadership and service for some of the 
newer programs. 

The instructional materials specialist is adequate to 
supervise selection, cataloging, circulation, mainte- 
nance, and other services relative to the operation of a 
good materials center. However, when we encounter 
problems of classroom design for effective utilization 
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of the newer media, production and utilization prob- 
lems in TV, and problems of inservice training, we find 
that other specialized services are required. 

In many school systems throughout the country the 
development of educational television has come as a 
separate enterprise not too well related to the instruc- 
tional materials program. We have in some cases failed 
to make adequate use of audiovisual techniques in our 
television teaching and we are concerned with the 
proper organization and procedure for most effective 
correlation of educational television with other audio- 
visual resources. 

If educational television is to succeed it must avail 
itself of the wealth of excellent material which has been 
developed in the form of 16mm films, and it must make 
fuller use of other creative visual devices such as trans- 
parencies, charts, working models, and dramatic skits. 
Many of these devices have to be produced locally for 
the studio teacher and we need production services 
of this kind for our regular classroom teachers as well 
as for the studio teacher. 

Television is forcing a re-examination of school 

schedules to provide for presentations of 20 to 30 
minutes for students assembled in large groups. Cur- 
rently we are wasting a great deal of time in our use of 
television by having the large groups remain in assembly 
for a full hour even though the telecast for which they 
are assembled may last only 25 minutes. We do this 
largely because we have thus far been unable to break 
away from the lock step of a 55 or 60-minute period. 
Accrediting agencies must assume some responsibility 
for this road block. 
- Television is also forcing a new flexibility in class 
grouping to accommodate class sizes ranging from four 
or five pupils to six or seven hundred. We are well 
aware of the implications that this has for school-plant 
design, and the Educational Facilities Laboratories have 
done an excellent job in analyzing this problem in their 
illustrated report, Design for ETV. 

Another impact of television, and perhaps the most 
significant of all, is its effect upon the role of the 
teacher. The prospective biology teacher no longer 
faces a career of four or five classes daily for which he 
must repeat essentially similar presentations and some- 
how provide laboratory experiences. Instead, he has a 
choice to make: he may become a studio teacher; he 
may become a teacher of large classes; he may become 
a specialist in supervising students’ laboratory work; or, 
he may specialize in counseling and directed study with 
the aid of teaching machines. He may also find himself 
provided with the services of one or more semi- 
professional aides and a clerical machine to help with 
scoring, record keeping, and similar chores. 

Not So Futuristic 

This futuristic state of affairs may be closer at hand 
than we think. Already there are some school systems 
in which the use of teacher aides has gone beyond the 
experimental stage. In Florida instruction by television 
is an integral part of our educational system with a half 
million or more students receiving regular instruction 
through this medium. 

The explosive interest in teaching machines and pro- 
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grammed learning during the past year is rivaled only 
by that for language laboratories the year before. Two 
years ago we had one such language laboratory in 
Florida—located in a university. Today some 75 are in 
yperation in our public schools. We have a trial effort 
inder way in Jacksonville with approximately 140 

ching machines of the simpler type being used for a 
course in algebra in four schools. We foresee also over 
the next few years rapid development in local produc- 
tion of instructional material 

\s we turn more and more to the use of technologi- 
cal devices, as we develop specialized techniques in 
teaching and new patterns of school organization, as we 
devise new means for getting the most out of our pro- 
fessional human resources in the interest of increased 

ining efficiency, we find that our traditional teacher 
training programs are inadequate. We can no longer 
justify teacher preparation which does not include 
thorough training in the “tools of the trade.” We must 
expect every teacher to be competent to draw upon the 
full range of modern resources in educational media. 


If a course in audiovisual methods will accomplish this, 
perhaps we should require such a course for certifica- 
tion of teachers as some States are doing. We have the 


great responsibility of up-grading or offering additional 
training to our present teaching personnel. 

It may well be that the opportunities for increased 
productivity an tion provided us by these 
struction will become the lever 
vhich raises teaching to gher professional status, 
but pre-service training alone will not bring about the 
millenium 
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multi-sensory aids to u 


It is urgent that we exploit every resource, mechan- 


il and electronic as well nethodological, to achieve 
this increased efficiency in learning and increased pro- 
ductivity on the part of professional personnel. The 
educational media specialist faces a tremendous chal- 
lenge in devising mé¢ tting the resources at hand 
to the job to be done. Too often we have gone astray 


in our attempts to adapt technological devices to the 


job of teaching. We have applied these devices in pro- 
grams which elicited negative reaction on the part of 
the professional observers. Equipment and materials 
have been purchased and, in some cases, have gathered 
dust through misuse—or in other cases have been 
applied under makeshift conditions and inadequate 
programs to the detriment of quality education. 

Such mistakes are bound to occur as we explore the 
use of new devices and new techniques. The point at 
issue is not to determine who is to blame for our not 
having applied these things more intelligently; it is 
rather to determine how we may apply them more 
successfully in the future. 


School administrators, supervisors and teacher train- 
ing institutions are by and large open to suggestions and 
advice which will lead to more effective instruction, but 
this advice must be communicated to them in such a 
way that it seems clearly appropriate to the particular 
problems with which they are faced. 

The media specialist is by definition an expert in the 
field of communicating ideas effectively. It is his great 
responsibility to influence the future direction of educa- 
tion by developing soundly conceived ideas in concert 
with his colleagues throughout the entire profession, 
and then to draw upon his own media and techniques 
for communicating these ideas to the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in such a way that they are translated into 
action. 

I believe there are many signs that the situation is 
going to change rapidly. The American people are 
more concerned over problems of education than I have 
ever known them to be in my more than 40 years of 
experience in education. The current controversies over 
education are more bitter and acrimonius than I have 
ever known them to be. I would like to think, however, 
that this reflects intensity of concern which will result 
in substantial support for improving the quality of edu- 
cation at all levels. It is toward this end that we must 
all work together. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


A* AUDIOVISUAL AIDS IN? Yes, in a fringe sort of 
way. But if you really want to get the new media 
into the fabric of instruction, you will have to make 
some dramatic changes in the school setting. You will, 
in effect, have to “focus on change.” This was Lloyd 
Trump’s message to the third general session of the 
Convention. 

Out to make war on the “box, box, box, box rhythm” 
of most school buildings, Harold Gores said that the 
important thing is to free the student from the tyranny 
of the group, stay out of his way, and permit him to 
proceed with his learning in a mature and dignified 
manner. His advice to the AV profession was: change 
your image. Don’t let the public think of you as mass 
teachers. Your contribution will be in “returning edu- 
cation to the individual.” 
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Harry Becker, superintendent of schools at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, site of experimentation in team teaching, 
was the third panel member. 

Most of the audience likely had some acquaintance 
with the various pursuits of the principals: Lloyd 
Trump’s ideas have been expounded in Image of the 
Future, the film And No Bells Ring, and a publication 
just out: Focus on Change: Guide to Better Schools 
(from Rand McNally, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, 
$1.25, with quantity discounts). Harold Gores is presi- 
dent of the Educational Facilities Laboratories whose 
Profiles of Significant Schools and Design for ETV 
have been cited as recommended reading by this maga- 
zine. The Norwalk team teaching experiment has been 
reported in a number of educational magazines, Grade 
Teacher, to name one:. Nonetheless getting these three 
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apostles of new education together on the same plat- 
form with their own interpretations and personal 
messages to DAVI made this one of the most vital and 
timely sessions of an extremely timely Convention. 

Dr. Gores appeared first, recounting 10 questions 
which, he said, reach the portals of ETL with most 
frequency. In his words: 





1. Can instruction ever be good if its setting is not 
also intimate, and conversely, are there kinds of instruction 
that cannot be good unless the setting is less intimate? 

2. How can you get a more or less intimate setting 
when every school building is designed with only one 
kind of space—box, box, box, box, and at the end, a 
cavernous auditorium, hangar-like gymnasium, and gorge- 
and-go cafeteria. 

3. How do we reduce impoverishment of learning by 
systems—how do we depart from our enchantment with 
the optimum grade placement of everything? What do we 
do with the bright youngster who doesn’t fit into optimum 
grade placement? 

4. Can we ungroup students—and group teachers? Can 
we ungrade time? Can we unschedule subject matter to 
give access to a youngster when he’s ready for it and 
without regard for when the culture says it’s appropriate 
for him to study such matters? 

5. How do we bust out of boxes? Can you design 
operable walls, movable at will and at once? 

6. How do we design from general space back to boxes? 

7. How can we create mature environment (since the 
objective of education, especially in high school, is to 
mature the student). 

8. How do we raise the status of the teacher from 
general practitioner to clinic specialist? 

9. How do we move from a self-contained classroom 
to a self-contained school? Or to a self-contained cluster 
of classrooms? 

10. How do we design schools for urban renewal— 
how through the design of our schools and their function- 
ing do we save the big cities? 


This represents a broad program for new educa- 
tion—-islands of which, Dr. Gores said, are appearing 
here and there in the United States. For instance you 
can find in Las Vegas a school with an immediately 
divisable auditorium which cuts itself into three sep- 
arate spaces; in Bethesda, Maryland, a circular physical 
education facility made of steel (in which you can do 
something else beside play basketball—who knows 
what physical education will be like in 2000 A.D.); 
in Andrews, Texas, a high school with wall-to-wall 
carpeting (to save on fuel cost, improve acoustics, and 
contribute to the dignity of the occupants); in New 
York City, plans for a commercial high school on the 
first eight stories of a building the top 20 of which will 
be occupied by a compatible private enterprise (it is 
estimated that in 40 years the building will pay for 
itself); and in the Chicago loop, plans for converting 
an office building into a senior high, junior college 
combination. 

In the future watch for “space for the little fellows” 





in their own apartment buildings. What is more logical 
in a housing complex of 30 or so stories than to teach 
kindergartners at home? Watch also for clustering of 
space, which Dr. Gores describes as the “special do- 
main” of the audiovisualist. 

“Because when you cluster space,” Dr. Gores said, 
“there is frequently an instructional resources center in 
the middle. Here is where the program gets out of the 
way, the youngster gets unhooked from the standard 
groupism, and has a place to pursue learning at his own 
rate. The great challenge to you people, the great virtue 
of your specialty is that these mechanisms of which 
you are expert are the principal ways of returning edu- 
cation to individuals.” 

Can you group teachers? How do we raise the status 
of the teacher from general practitioner to clinic special- 
ist? Dr. Gores had asked. 


Team Teaching Has Some Answers 


It appeared subsequently that Dr. Becker had at least 
some of the answers—solutions that would sweep 
aside the ancient concepts of self-contained classrooms 
at the elementary level and departmentalization in high 
school. The former, Dr. Becker said, is based on two 
major premises: (1) that each teacher can and should 
teach the entire curriculum; and (2) that each teacher 
can relate successfully to all pupils. Experience bears 
out neither of these, Dr. Becker contends. 

Reporting on the experiment at Norwalk (which is 
confined largely to elementary school) Dr. Becker said 
that team teaching is necessarily a hierarchical arrange- 
ment in which jobs are sharply differentiated, ranging 
from team leader to clerical aide. The latter, usually a 
mature and interested person in the community, fills an 
important need in educational life, freeing up to 40 
percent of teacher time. The instructional program is 
highly coordinated and cooperatively planned and exe- 
cuted. One team member usually does the major share 
of the teaching; other members help; but the concept is 
“we.” This is a distinct departure both from the self- 
contained class room where one teacher tries to go it 
alone, and from departmentalization, which isolates 
teachers according to subject matter. 

Team teaching is almost guaranteed to improve in- 
struction, Dr. Becker said, because it facilitates optimum 
grouping of pupils, optimum use of teacher strengths 
and talents, and optimum use of materials and equip- 
ment. It changes the role of the principal, freeing him 
from routine duties to concentrate on the curriculum, 
and equally important, gives the talented teacher some 
place to go. Team teaching is not synonymous with 
large group instruction, Dr. Becker said, nor does it 
save money. 


How Long, Good People, How Long? 


Speaking to an audience of “fellow heretics,” Dr. 
Trump began and ended his remarks with the above 
supplication, and somewhere between threw out this 
challenge: “Are we going back home to weasel in a 
little AV here and there or do we say: ‘AV cannot get 
off the ground unless we lick the problems of schedule 
and curriculum.’ ” 

The heart of learning, Dr. Trump said, is the cen- 
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ter—the learning resources center for students and the said, should be scheduled for more than 15 hours per 
nstructional resources center for teachers. Devoting week with students, just as students should be sched- 
ittention to the former, Dr. Trump presented the uled for no more than 15 or 16 hours per week in 
diagram shown above and explained it thus: classes. The key to the school of the future is getting 
The reading room at the top is for rare books— students into the “central places” and this is made 
ooks commonly used will be located in the workrooms possible by the spaces indicated at the extreme left and 
rhe viewing room will be used at will by students as right on the diagram. The rooms for talking on the 
ndividuals or groups (a likely home for the 8mm film, right are places for interaction where students, no more 
lrump indicated). Tapes will be available in the listen- than 12 or 15 at the time, meet for discussion. On the 
rooms for students to work with and use at their left are the presentation rooms for large group in- 
nvenience. The individual cubicles will be for inde- struction. 
pendent reading, writing, and thinking. (Not all stu- The educational scheme presented by his diagram 
lents will use these spaces—only those sufficiently has been tried in one place or another, Dr. Trump said, 
motivated and mature to break out of the classrooms. ) and is operational. 
Only the rarer automated devices will be found in the How does this relate to AV? Instead of equipping a 
room thus designated—the more commonly used ones few rooms with the proper darkening, acoustical treat- 
vill be in the workrooms. The workrooms (English, ment, etc. to which you can take students, you integrate 
ith, science, etc.) are somewhat larger than conven- seeing, listening, and reading as they are needed. 
yal classrooms and are characterized by the tools “Too much togetherness, that’s the trouble with 
pertinent to the subject matter. Work here is also schools today,” Dr. Trump concluded. “Students al- 
rely on an independent basis ways in classes, and teachers locked in with them. 
At 14 years of age, according to the Trump plan, They've got to break out if teachers are to be profes- 
tudent would spend an average of 40 percent of sional people and if students are to develop independent 
; time working independently. No teacher, Dr. Trump responsibility for their own learning.” 








Forrest E. Conner, 
St. Paul 


MY worRY ABOUT educational auto- 
mation—these attempts to use techni- 
cal devices to solve educational prob- 
lems—is that on the one hand we may 
treat it too superficially and that on 
the other hand, we may not treat it 
superficially enough. We may discard, 
to our sorrow, much of the good 
which has produced excellent results 
over the years and which will still be 
good in years to come. 

This seems to be like no problem 
that we have, as a profession, ever 
faced. On the one hand, we must 
assess the value and importance to 
education of the so-called modern ed- 
ucational “hardware.” On the other 
hand, we must reassess our knowledge 
of how learning really takes place and 
the traditional values of person-to- 
person contacts between the teacher 
and the pupil in the classroom. Cer- 
tainly no teacher should do that which 
a machine can do better. On the 
other hand, we shouldn’t try to sub- 
stitute machines where a combination 
of the skill of the teacher who is a 
master of his subject, and students 
who are highly motivated, produces 
great amounts of information, proper 
attitudes, and skills. 

For now, I would say that we 
should be tempered “enthusiasts” but 
that we should keep in mind the con- 
cept of what you people in the audio- 
visual circles refer to as “saturation,” 
and that in the use of these new 
media, we do not discard the methods 
and appliances we already have which 
have proven to be highly efficient and 
effective in the learning process. 

This implies a great deal of admin- 
istrative planning and action. What 
role should the school administrator 
play in encouraging and controlling 
the use of audiovisual materials? Un- 
questionably, the attitude of the ad- 
ministrator toward this media is a 
critical factor in determining whether 
and to what extent these materials will 
be used. His attitude need not neces- 
sarily even be verbalized—only im- 
plied—to have a pronounced effect on 
intelligent classroom use. 

Clues to an administrator's attitude 
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FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 


Here are excerpts from the speeches of three nationally known super- 
intendents who appeared before the Convention in a concurrent ses- 
sion Thursday morning to discuss the values of the audiovisual pro- 


will show up in his attitude toward the 
following questions: 


e Is the administrator aware of and 
open-minded about these technical de- 
velopments? 


e Is the administrator concerned 
about preparing teachers to use audio- 
visual materials? 


e Is the administrator prepared to 
provide leadership for a good audio- 
visual program? 


e Is the administrator prepared to 
provide adequate financial support for 
the instructional materials program? 


® Does the administrator facilitate 
the use of audiovisual materials? 


© To what extent has the admin- 
istrator set up a means which periodi- 
cally evaluates the audiovisual pro- 
gram? 


I am certain that I speak for the 
vast majority of administrators when 
I give to the audiovisual supervisors 
of the country the assurance that we 
recognize the extreme importance of 
this media in properly arranging the 
educational process so that it may fit 
the talents needed in the next 40 years 
of the 20th century. To achieve the 
quality and quantity of teaching nec- 
essary to attain this objective, we 
pledge you our wholehearted support 
and cooperation 


Bennie Carmichael, 
Chattanooga 


WHAT CRITERIA DO WE USE to iden- 
tify the positive and the negative 
values of the audiovisual program? I 
would like to share with you a few of 
the answers I have formed for myself 
After the first, you may conclude that 
there can be no others, because it 
reads: An effective audiovisual educa- 
tion program must serve to inc rease 
the effectiveness and efficiency of 
teaching and learning. 

Recently I devoted considerable 
thought and study to the topic of bal- 
ance in the curriculum and finally 
concluded that balance may be 
achieved or lost through (1) empha- 
sis in the seven basic content fields; 


(2) the application of knowledge of 
the nature of children to their audi- 
visual needs; (3) the influence of per- 
sonal traits of teachers, and (4) the 
one most significant here, methods of 
teaching as they relate to the use of 
materials, aids, and supplies. Real 
balance in the curriculum may depend 
heavily upon the variety of approaches 
and methods used in teaching children. 

As an extension of effective teach- 
ing and as a contribution to the 
achievement of balance in the curricu- 
lum, the audiovisual program should 
be judged in terms of its effectiveness 
for serving individual differences of 
pupils. While we have tended to use 
audiovisual aids for mass instruction, 
how many important developments 
are directed toward and are serving 
individualized instruction as well 

As a last criterion, audiovisual aids 
can be used very effectively to provide 
and promote independent study and 
learning. This of course we recognize 
is very closely related to the matter 
of meeting individual differences. 

These, then—effective instruction, 
balance in method approaches, serv- 
ing individual differences, and _ pro- 
moting independent study and learning 
—TI offer as rather important function 
bases for judging the positive and 
negative values of any audiovisual 
program 

Naturally in the audiovisual pro- 
gram as in most other aspects of edu- 
cation, thought and consideration are 
focused on personnel. You who have 
trained, prepared, and furnished the 
leadership in this field are to be com- 
mended for the great job you have 
done to gain for audiovisual aids their 
essential places in the educational 
process 

At the same time, however, major 
weaknesses in the program may be 
traced to personnel. Some are little 
more than gadgeteers, expending most 
of their time and energy tinkering and 
experimenting with equipment. These 
persons rarely develop more than the 
“form” of the program and make 
very little contribution to the “sub- 
stance” of it. To be sure, they may 
have made some excellent contribu 
tions to the field, but in the school pro 
gram and in the teacher education 
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gram—plus and minus. They were introduced by Superintendent 
James W. Bushong, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, who acted as chairman. 
Margaret Divizia, Los Angeles AV director, served as commentator. 


program, I find them making little or 
no contribution to the achievement of 
the goals I establish 


By implication I have introduced 
another important aspect of the audio- 
visual program which lends itself to 
evaluation. There is no greater po- 
tential for strengthening the program 
than through pre- and in-service edu- 
cation. On the plus side, I would cite 
such examples as I have found devel- 
oping in our own school system 
wherein, as a part of the study and 
planning for teaching social studies, 
some extensive, excellent and special 
provisions were made for the use of 
audiovisual aids without actually iden- 
tifying them as such. This approach 
for the positive side | would compare 
with the chance approach often char- 
acterized by use out of context and 
bordering on entertainment and time 
killing. 

The best utilization will occur when 
the teacher does not “stop” to include 
or supplement with an audiovisual 
aid. They are there and are used to 
achieve a purpose with as much ease 
and skill as she uses the most common 
one, the chalkboard 

It should be obvious that in con- 
nection with such use we are speaking 
of something different from the con- 
ventional classroom. We are visualiz- 
ing the classroom as a learning center, 
or as Roy Barron wrote in the Sep- 
tember 1959 issue of School Manage- 
ment, “every classroom an audiovisual 
center.” Some modern classrooms are 
more nearly approaching this descrip- 
tion, and as they do and receive the 
natural utilization of teachers, I attach 
more positive values to the program 


E. W. Rushton, 
Roanoke 


These excerpts are from the last part 
of Dr. Rushton’s talk, the first portion 
of which was a description of the 
Roanoke programmed learning project. 
See “First Reports on Roanoke Math 
Materials,” page 150, April issue of 


AVI. 


ANY NEW APPROACH designed to im- 
prove instruction has both positive 
and negative values. In an effort to 
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point up some of them, I shall confine 
my remarks to a few statements on 
both sides of the coin. 

In the first place, there is the nega- 
tive aspect of indifference. If there is 
a more deadening influence on the in- 
structional program, I don’t know 
what it is. I remember a recent con- 
ference where the attitude seemed to 
be that administrators need not oc- 
cupy themselves overmuch with the 
new media because their main prob- 
lems concern budgets, buses, and 
bonds. 

Following very closely and allied to 
indifference is outright opposition to 
change. It is sometimes a lonely ex- 
istence for the administrator who 
wants to try something different and 
runs head on into opposition coming 
from such sources as _ bureaucratic 
control and stubborn resistance within 
the profession as well as outside. 

Another negative aspect of the 
newer media is the attitude towards 
cost. We have the textbooks, some 
maps, globes, and a limited number of 
other teaching aids, but prospects for 
audiovisual tools on an adequate scale 
seem to get bogged down with cost. 
One of the first questions asked is 
what does it cost rather than what are 
the educational values to the pupil? 
We must re-evaluate the tools of learn- 
ing in the light of the needs of the 
mid-twentieth century youngster. 

There is also an inadequate in- 
service program in the whole field of 
audiovisual instruction. There was a 
time when almost any teacher could 
be assigned the job of keeping up with 
all the audiovisual equipment. I'd 
like to think this is not true today, 
but a look at many staff organization 
charts shows what appears to be a 
dearth of audiovisual directors. If my 
cursory eXamination is accurate, this 
situation emphasizes the low worth 
and value of audiovisual instruction. 
Trained staff is essential in effective 
utilization of the best we know in 
education. 

What about the school plant? When 
I see school buildings constructed as 
they were a quarter of a century ago, 
I think it nothing less than tragic. 
Yet with the urgent need for more 
classrooms and other facilities the pro- 


cedure is speed. Speed and school 
plant planning in light of instructional 
needs are certainly incompatible. Ed- 
ucational leadership is desperately 
needed in this area. No longer should 
the architect be the determiner of 
educational programs. 

What have we learned that bids fair 
to positive values? I’m inclined to 
believe that school leaders are becom- 
ing more aware of what is required for 
good schools. Better trained leader- 
ship, good public relations, improved 
communications media, more com- 
munity support and appreciation, are 
some of the evidences reflected in bet- 
ter schools across this country. 

One positive aspect of the audio- 
visual program is the fact that individ- 
ual differences are receiving more 
realistic consideration. 

Time to teach is another positive 
value. 

The utilization of better trained 
teachers to help less qualified instruc- 
tors is a hopeful sign. We are receiv- 
ing more help from institutions of 
higher learning in the pre-service 
training of teachers. College and uni- 
versity faculty members are working 
more closely with school administra- 
tors in this respect. As this trend 
continues, more research will be avail- 
able to aid in improving the quality 
of our total educational program. 

Another plus value is federal gov- 
ernment assistance in procuring audio- 
visual aids. NDEA has made possible 
not only equipment but know-how. 

The newer approaches to instruc- 
tion with excellent teaching aids open 
a completely new field of endeavor. 
How can we do a better job with our 
instructional personnel to meet the 
challenge for both quantity and qual- 
ity? The exciting designs of instruc- 
tion and the emerging patterns of staff 
utilization have real promise of great- 
er achievement on all levels of edu- 
cation. 

The creative genius of American 
leadership has made this country 
great. New teaching aids and better 
plants are finding greater acceptance 
in leading school systems. This posi- 
tive value should make it clear that 
we can improve educational opportu- 
nities—American style. 
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What is the Potential 


of Audiovisual Devices? 


Put to a cross-section of Convention delegates through the skillful 

interviewing of Bernarr Cooper, the above question called forth answers 

reflecting a variety of professional interests. In order to permanently record 

this ‘‘audiovisual pulse’’ as taken in 1961, the editors selected the 

interviews that follow in this section. DAVI is grateful to the Magnetic 

Products Division of Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Company for their donation of 
tapes, and to Dr. Cooper. The latter is with the Department of Speech 


at Florida State University. 


Charles Eames 


Q.—Mr. Eames, tell us, what is your feeling about the 
potential of instructional devices to upgrade the quality 
»f education in the United States? Indeed, what is your 


idea of a major instructional device 


A.—Well, I think perhaps we have had one of the 
greatest instructional devices in the great teacher. The 
great man who has the warmth and who is willing to 
é f fact, even those that are 
) give of themselves, the crotchety old guys, 
these are pretty good devices 


not willing t 


Q.—/n other words, you would place first the human be- 
ing rather than much of the hardware which we have 


begun to think of as instructional devices 


A.—Well, I have nothing against the hardware. The 
human being is the best. You asked me what the best 
was. Unfortunately such human beings aren’t on the 
production line. In fact, they’re very few and far be- 
tween. I think that next in line is perhaps some of those 
people who themselves are involvable and have learned 
through their love of the great teachers and perhaps 


passed some of it on 


Q.—Do you feel that these people learning to use what 
has come into the field in the form of teaching machines, 
television, radio, and so on will, in time, upgrade not 
nly their own potential but also the learning potential 
of the students 

A.—Well naturally I think any teacher or anyone work- 
ing in any profession today—each person in order to 
make his capabilities stand for something a little more 
worthwhile, uses extensions of himself. A scientist in the 
laboratory wouldn’t expect to look for a virus with his 
naked eye. He uses a microscope as an extension of 
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himself. If the teachers and educators think of these de- 
vices as extensions of themselves, of course they are of 
tremendous benefit. 


Q.—Do you feel. that insofar as the layman is concerned 
there is a responsibility on his part to make available 
such devices to the teaching profession in the form of, 
let us say, basic economies? 


A.—The responsibility of the layman is to make himself 
available. There are plenty of laymen who would vote 
to put through an appropriation for funds for these de- 
vices, but few of them would make themselves available 
on the learning end, and this is, in a sense, our real 
problem. 


Robert Lewis Shayon 


Q.—Mr. Shayon, what is your feeling about the potential 
of radio and television to upgrade the educational qual- 
ity of our public school system in the United States? 


A.—I am fascinated by them and excited about them 
I know they will have their controversial aspects and 
many things about them will have to be tested and 
proved, but in the long run I think they will tend to 
make children greater participants in the educational 
process and more actively concerned with creative proc- 
esses. This will be all to the good in the general public 
awareness of what better things can be done in the 
mass media. 


Q.—You know there has been criticism of both radio and 
television in relation to this business of creativity. 
There's a feeling abroad that the two media are really 
not very creative and that they cater to a low level of 
taste. 


A.—Well, I think that this is by and large very true for 
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very overriding economic reasons in the business of 
broadcasting. I feel that the only breakthrough area to 
modify and change this pattern lies in the schools, and 
the opportunity offered by the greater use of such de- 
vices as the 8mm sound-on-film camera which will be 
handled by students and teach them how to go about 
creative processes. This is a really important break- 
through opportunity which education is offering for im- 
provement in this field. 


Q.-Do I detect then from what you say that creativity 
is not a matter of learned methodology? This is a matter 
of development within the individual, within the child? 


A.—I think it is a matter of both. I think that the actual 
tactile handling of content materials, learning how to 
shoot a film, learning how to cut, learning how to edit 
—all these things can create discernment and awareness 
by the child which will stand him in good stead when 
he views the creative work of other people, and will 
make him a better judge of what quality is. Today, most 
people know nothing of the creative techniques of pro 
ducing films, television programs and radio shows and 
consequently are poor judges of what can and cannot 
be done. 


Bennie Carmichael, Superintendent, 
Chattanooga City Schools 


° ; 
Q.—Dr. Carmichael, what is your’ feeling about th 
potential of instructional devices? 


A.—My reaction would be that there is much potentiality 
in audiovisual devices. First, I think they can lend tre- 
mendous support to the upgrading and improving of 
instruction as instruction is considered a science; that 
is, they can provide a specific stimulus for desired re 
sponse, extend the influence of the teacher in terms of 
relieving her of time and in terms of new materials and 
new content to be covered. Also, I think that audio 
visual aids and many devices that are now being made 
available to education will strengthen the quality of 
teachers themselves. They require more discipline, | 
suppose, require more and better planning, and more 
effective use of all of their time and resources for teach 
ing. These, to me, represent two important roles that 
the new devices may play. 


Q.-/ feel from what you say, you think, too, that the 
teacher has a very definite responsibility in relation to 
the use of such devices? . 


A.—The teacher has a greater responsibility, in my opin- 
ion, than she has ever had before. After all, the devices 
are mere mechanical tools which will sit idle without the 
proper use by teachers, and certainly they cannot diag- 
nose the needs of children and know when to turn them 

selves on and off, or what to present. They've got to be 
completely controlled by teachers, which, of course, is 
a process of passing judgment, and these judgments 
must be passed and these media used at the particular 
time that a person wants to accomplish a certain pur- 
pose in education. 
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E. W. Rushton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Q—Dr. Rushton, what is your feeling in this matter 
instructional devices? 


A.—Well, Dr. Cooper, I'd have to answer that in tern 
of one particular area of automatic teaching, and that i 
programmed learning. That is something we know 
little bit about because we're involved in a program of 
that kind. If I were picking out one salient point 
would be that it provides for individual differences bet 
ter than anything I've seen at this point 


Q.—How does it provide for this, as you see it 


miont 
Hihh} \ 


A.—Well, I'd like to mention several points that 

be considered. One is that we think of individual differ 
ences as the individual pupil advancing at his own 
rate; he doesn't have to wait on someone else, he goes 
at his own pace. I think another has to do with the 
individual. He has a feeling of success, of accomplis! 

ment at each stage of this program development, be 
cause each is a little step in itself, and progresses fron 
one to the other. This is good sequence development 
A third is that the individual is made to depend upor 
himself. That, we might say, is developing good study 
habits, and it helps in self-discipline. A fourth would be 
that the individual learns for himself, naturally, and 


therefore is able to do better work in other subjects 
Q.—How does this work? 


A.—Well, they—the boys and girls—tell me that they 
not only learn the math program—(this is our project ) 
but the learning also carries over into other subjects 
and consequently their grades are better in these oth 
subjects than they would be without this kind of develop 
ment of study habits. It gives them a feeling of security 


Cr 


and success, and consequently they want to learn more 
than they would if they hadn’t had this feeling. Then, 
the individual reads with more comprehension, I think 
This certainly is a valuable by-product of this project 
in which we are involved. The student has to read with 
understanding, or he won't make it 


Theodore A. Johnson, Assistant AV Director, 
St. Paul 


Q.—Mr. Johnson, what is your feeling about the pote 
tial of instructional devices? 


A.—I don’t think there’s any question, Dr. Cooper, but 
that it is important that we make use of modern tech 
nology if we are to economize on time. The curriculum 
is becoming more complex, there are more things that 
are entering into the organization of education every 
day, and our children have to be subjected to stimuli 
The only way we can probably do it, is to partially 
mechanize. That doesn’t mean that we have to be robot 
teachers, or anything of the sort, but we do need these 
assists. Our children have to be familiar with things that 
are going on, not only in our own country, but through- 
out the world. The teacher can’t keep abreast; we must 
insist that we obtain the aid of others 
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C. R. Carpenter Professor of Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Q.-In other words, broader dissemination of more 
material? 


A.—That’s right. And if you reason that this is an im- 
provement of quality such as raising the general edu- 
cational level of larger numbers of people, well then | 
can see enormous potential for raising quality. 


Q.—What do you think is the responsibility of the layman 
in making such devices available? 


A.—I think one of their principal responsibilities is to 
try to understand what these devices are and that they 
may be, for example, a central part of a facility of an 
educational system or educational institution. They are 
not luxuries. They are, and can be made, an intimate 
part of the educational process. 


Eugene Galanter, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Q.—Dr. Galanter, tell us, what are your feelings about 
the potential of instructional devices? 


A.—Well, everybody can’t speak on everything, so I 
would have to restrict my comments to those things in 
which I am confident. 


Q.—And your spec ial field, of course. 


A.—Teaching machines. Teaching machines are now 
about five years old. The important part of course is 
not the machine but rather the program that goes in it, 
and this is the part in which I am most interested. 


Q.—Of course you know many of our listeners are un- 
acquainted with the term “teaching machine” and they 
feel that this sort of takes the humanity out of the 
whole teachin You might want to say some- 


yn ‘ 
12 process 


thine about this 


A.—Well, it’s nothing really spectacular. It’s no more 
than a special kind of book. It’s sort of a magical book 
though that won't let you go ahead until you are sure 
that you know what is on the last page. So you read 
a page and it checks to find out if you understand it, and 
then it lets you go on to the next page. And so you 
proceed by slow steps through the material—the book 
constantly asking you questions and you giving answers 
and the book checking to see whether you are right or 
not. 





Q.—And you feel that these machines have a real place 
in upgrading the quality of education? 


A.—They will relieve the teacher of approximately one 
third of his or her time which can be devoted to giving 
special and individual time to the students. In addition, 
the machines will provide an expanded curriculum—a 
curriculum expanded in a variety of directions which 
will improve the general level of the educational process 
in the next 20 years by, I would guess, a factor of ten. 


Q.—In other words you feel that almost ten times as 
much learning will be accomplished over the next few 
years by the proper use of this particular device. 


A.—There seems to be no question that the device itself 
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will upgrade education in general and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind, although this of course is a personal 
opinion, that the upgrading will be profound. We can 
expect high school graduates to have gone through, in 
addition to the classical materials, work in statistics, 
calculus, advanced science, and be able to read and 
write at incredible speeds and with great comprehension 


Mode Stone, Dean, School of Education, 
Florida State University 


Q.—Dr. Stone, tell me, can instructional devices be used 
for upgrading the quality of instruction throughout our 
educational system? 


A.—Of course, the answer to that question is in the af- 
firmative, Dr. Cooper. My own understanding and ap- 
preciation of the importance of visual aids in the in- 
struction program actually grew out of my experience 
in World War II with the Training Division of the Navy 
Department. As you probably know, some of the enemy 
countries at that time realized we would be able to pro- 
duce the implements of war in sufficient quantity to win 
the war, but felt that we would fail to teach the young 
men of our nation to use those implements effectively 
Well, I was part of the Navy Department when the AV 
section of the Training Division was first organized. | 
stayed very close to the organization, and know a great 
deal about its effectiveness in teaching the young men 
of our country to use the implements of war, which of 
course was highly successful. 


Q.—Do you feel instructional devices can be used equally 
effectively throughout our entire system, whether we use 
it for the slow learner or the accelerated learner? 


A.-The answer to that question, I think, is reflected 
somewhat in the fact that we have a department of 
audiovisual instruction in the school of education at 
Florida State University and it permeates the entire 
training of all of the young people who are going out 
to teach in our schools. I should like to say that the 
upgrading of quality in education to me is synonymous 
with the upgrading of understanding. Also with the ef- 
fectiveness and the conservation of time in the way 
people learn. And so, in our program at FSU we en- 
courage all of our people—whether they are going to 
teach slow learners or talented students—to get a good 
background in audiovisual materials. 


W. C. Meierhenry, Professor of Education, 
University of Nebraska 


Q.—Dr. Meierhenry, what is your feeling about the 
potential of educational devices? 


A.—Well, I believe, sir, that they’re going to have a 
profound impact, really in several different ways. One 
of them is going to be directly on the youngsters them- 
selves, because the conventional ways of giving informa- 
tion and presenting new ideas are simply not rapid 
enough for the changes that are taking place in materials 
these days. In motion pictures, TV, and even auto- 
instructional devices, we have a means of getting into 
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the curriculum these newer concepts and materials for 
the youngsters. They desperately need these in the new 
and difficult times in which we live. 


Q.—You were saying something when we were talking 
just before the interview about the kind of effect you 
think this is going to have on teachers. 


A.—Yes; I think the problem is equally serious in the 
teaching profession. We have about 2,400,000 teach- 
ers in this country, and only a very small proportion 
of them go back to summer school to get new infor- 
mation, new techniques, and new methodology. As 
a consequence we have to find some other way of 
getting this new content to them. I believe that these 
teachers, working with these youngsters in the class 
room are going to also upgrade themselves as the new 
content is worked into the curriculum through these 
devices. 


Q.—You have clearly spelled out the responsibility of 
the teacher; now what about the administrators and 
the laymen in this situation? 


A.—Well, let me start with the layman first of all, 
because as I travel around our own state and around 
the country generally, it has been my observation that 
the average layman is aware of the critical situation 
so far as education is concerned—its need to be dif- 
ferent—and so he’s ready to move. As I've indicated 
many times, the first motion picture projector was put 
in schools often by the PTA. The first TV sets were 
put in by the PTA, and my guess is that the first teach- 
ing machine will be put into many schools by the PTA. 
The lay public, which is daily up against these prob- 
lems in the business and professional world, is aware 
of the necessity to use new technology. So I think we 
have an awareness and a desire on the part of the 
people. It’s in the administrative structure and the 
classroom teacher where we seem in education to have 
a built-in lag for some reason—where the problem 
needs to be attacked very vigorously 


A. A. Lumsdaine, Professor of Education, 


UCLA 


Q.—Dr. Lumsdaine, what would you say about the po- 
tential of teaching devices? 


A.—I should say that the potential for the improvement 
of quality in education can hardly be overestimated 
The various media—educational TV and some of the 
newer devices, such as teaching machines and self-tutor- 
ing programs for use in them—have a very major im- 
pact and a desirable one on the quality of education. 


Q.—You mentioned teaching machines. Tell us, what 
is your definition of a teaching machine? 


A.—Well, the term “feaching machine” is in a sense 
a misnomer. Current teaching machines don’t in them- 
selves teach. They are devices rather for presenting a 
carefully pre-programmed set of instructional materials 
to an individual student and allowing him to interact 
with the program of materials as he learns from it. | 
think that teaching machines, although they cover a 
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variety of devices at the present time, all have several 
characteristics in common. One I’ve already men- 
tioned: They are devices for presenting a carefully pre- 
programmed instructional series, carefully worked out 
and tried out in advance. For another thing, they all 
allow the individual student to proceed at his own rate 

that the faster student can learn from this program 
f materials as rapidly as his abilities permit; the slower 
student can take as long as he needs. For another thing, 
use the term, all require the 
student to respond almost continuously and appro- 
priately, and finally they give him confirmation of each 
response he makes. He knows just where he stands at 
each point rather than having to wait for a long time to 
know whether he performed correctly 


teaching machines, as we 


Q.—/s it your feeling, then, that teaching machines are 
ye of the major contributions to the upgrading of 
quality in our learning proce 

A.—Yes. I should say that ultimately (in my own view— 
others might differ about this) I would say that the 
teaching machine would be one of the greatest, and very 
likely the greatest, contributions of the new media 


Charles Schuller, Director of the Audiovisual 
Center and Professor of Education at 
Michigan State University 


Q. Dr Schuller whal Is 


tial of instructional devices 


ur feeling about the poten- 
upgrade the quality of 


j ) 
education 


A.—I think the potential is extremely high. This is true 
for several reasons, one of which is that teaching de- 
vices are focusing attention on the curriculum and upon 
the methods by which this curriculum is brought into 
being—brought into fruition, | might say, in the mind 
f the student. As this done, and as we face the 
tremendous explosion of knowledge itself and recognize 
the need to select those experiences that youngsters have 
in school, we must create the films, the programs for 
teaching and learning machines, and the textbooks 
themselves that can best do this. This in itself is a 
benefit. I think perhaps the most striking one is the 
fact that you simply learn better in other ways than 
simply by reading alon This isn’t to say that read- 


ing is not important—it extremely so. 


Q. ) 4 Said 


talking about 


ometning interesting today v hen we were 
this before, about the place of the teacher 
of the use of programmed learning 


mn terms 


A.—A teacher is the key person in planning what is to 
be taught and how it is to be taught, and in making 
use of these devices that can help her teach it better 
Also, the teacher can be freed from a good deal of 
routine material in the classroom by the use of the tape 
recorder, the teaching machine, by film, and other de- 
vices. TV certainly plays an important role here. All 
f these things relieve the teacher of a certain amount 
f presentation 


.) 


Q.—I detect a little bit in what you're saying that not 
only do we look forward to an upgrading of quality 
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through the instructional devices, but also upgrading of 
of quality through the more efficient functioning of the 
teacher herself or himself in the classroom. 


A.—There was a study sometime back which indicated 
that almost half the teacher’s time was taken up with 
routine matters most anybody could do without profes- 
sional training. I think if you include also those things 
which are more-or-less routine presentations, the kind 
of material the teacher goes over, semester after semes- 
ter, and which could just as well be on a film, on a 
TV program, or video tape, we could preserve two- 
thirds of the teacher’s time for the creative side of teach- 
ing, and this cannot help but increase the quality. 


Don Hunter, Director, Audiovisual 
Department, University of Oregon 


Q.—Don, one of your special interests is the use of tape 
in the instructional process. Tell us some of your ideas 
about this. 


A.-Yes, Mr. Cooper, I believe that the potential of 
tape for education has only begun to be realized. For 
instance, the teacher has individual students recite be- 
fore the class and record this; then they play back later 
and compare their recitation with that of the other stu- 
dents, and what they think they did. 


Q.—That’s one interesting use of it, Don. Is there not 
some other? 


A.—Many more. For instance, a teacher can prepare 
in advance a tape of drill material such as dictation in 
the later grades, or other types of drill material which 
would ordinarily take her time in the classroom. By 
pre-recording it she can have it ready for students to 
work at individually or in small groups while she does 
some of the more important things in the teaching field. 


Q.—Don, I| believe, too, that you mentioned something 
that sounded very interesting to me. What about class 
projects and the potential of the exchange of tape? 
A.—That is something that I think has great possibili- 
ties. For instance, I learned of one teacher in junior 
high whose class as a group prepared a tape telling 
about their community and asking questions about a 
community in England. The tape was sent to England, 
where a class listened to it, learned something about a 
little spot in America, and made a tape of their own to 
send back to the Americans. 


Robert deKieffer, Director, Audiovisual 
Instruction, University of Colorado 

Q.—Dr. deKieffer, how do you see instructional devices 
in the total education picture? 


A.—Instructional devices of all kinds are primarily de- 
signed to assist the teacher to do a better job of what 
she’s already doing well. 


Q.—Do you see these devices as a contributive factor to 
what we frequently refer to as “creative teaching”? 


A.-Yes. This is a problem. Many people consider in- 
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structional devices as taking away from the teacher her 
creativity. In my estimation these are only tools—more 
or less like a carpenter who must have tools to construct 
a house. A teacher must have tools with which to com- 
municate ideas, and through these tools she will have 
opportunity to be more creative and to begin really 
looking at the individual student. 


Q.—Now, of course, instructional devices find their 
maximum potential when we think in terms of mass 
education. Does mass education really cut into the 
creative aspect of teaching? 


A.—Yes. I would say that creative teaching is the under- 
standing of each individual student. Through the use of 
technology in automotive devices such as teaching 
machines, TV, and the like, we are giving a better 
education to a larger number of students, and indi 
vidualizing students’ activities. Audiovisual materials of 
all sorts are also freeing the teacher of the drudgery that 
used to take up so much of her time and keep her from 
giving *tindividualized attention. 


Q.—I think that you referred to mass education as being 
really sort of a two-pronged process—one is mass and 
the other is individualized. I wish you'd tell us a little 
bit about that. 


A.—This is true. In essence, we have a terrific number of 
students approaching our schools every day. We must 
educate them in the best way we can; but by the same 
token we cannot forget the individual student. As a 
result, what we must do is to use the automatic devices, 
the technology that we have in this country, to allow the 
individual student to go as far as his potential will allow 
him to go. Through this device then—through these 
devices, I should say—we are able to individualize in- 
struction and yet improve the instruction to a large 
group of students in our classrooms. 


Kenneth Mcintyre, Director of the Audio- 
visual Department, University of 
North Carolina 


Q.—Ken, what can you say about the potentiality of 
audiovisual devices? 


A.—Well, Bernarr, I think technological advances in 
television and programmed materials indirectly related 
to teaching machines are going to provide us with the 
opportunity to remove some of the mechanical barriers 
to distribution of materials—make more of them avail- 
able to the classroom. Insofar as programmed materials 
are concerned, they will make it possible for the student 
to proceed at his own individual capacity with less in- 
struction on the part of the teacher. I was particularly 
impressed with the octagonal classroom being readied 
for use at Miami University. 


Q.—Tell us a little bit about this, Ken. How did you see 
the potential of this? 


A.—We went out Monday as one of the study trips of the 
conference and had a tour of the building. This building 
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has, of course, eight octagonal classrooms—it’s a circu- 
lar building—and each classroom has a 10x10” rear 
projection screen at the rear of the lecture platform 
and it has a remote control panel built into the podium 
which controls six individual projectors. For each class- 
room there is a TV projector, and a 16mm motion 
picture projector, and slide projectors. The instructor 
can control each project from the podium just by push- 
ing a button, and he can program a whole two-hour 
program of TV materials. 


Q.—What you say, Ken, indicates to me too that one 
thing that attracted you about this board was the possi- 
bility of selectivity of materials as well. 


A.—Right. The instructor can select an individual slide 
or he can select a motion picture. Of course, you have to 
have the material programmed, and the instructor has to 
provide this initiative prior to presentation to his class 
or his students. 


Q.—Then actually this does not eliminate the teacher 
from the teaching process at all, does it? 


A.—Oh, absolutely not; it just helps to remove some of 
the barriers to the use of these materials, barriers that 
have been real bottlenecks for many years. 


Rudy Bretz, Head, Office of Television, 
UCLA 


Q.—I wonder, Mr. Bretz, what your feeling is about the 
impact of instructional devices on education? 

A.—_We’re getting something quite new—the program- 
med audiovisual device—where it’s not the machine 
actually, but the program of the machine which is 
important. This, I think, is going to have very far- 
reaching effect, not only on instruction, but also on all 
the other means that we have been using for instruction 
—for example, the textbook. 


Q.—Do I detect, then, that one of the things you're 
indicating, is that these so-called new program materials 
are really nothing but our old textbook in disguise? 


A.—Well, programmed learning involves laying out the 
plan of how a thing is to be taught very carefully, step 
by step, and this is, in essence, what a man does or 
should do when he writes a textbook. The only dif- 
ference is that in most of the programmed learning 
devices a system is devised so that the student is con- 
stantly active. There are certain methods by which he 
is sent back if he missed something, and sent ahead 
faster if he understands it more rapidly, etc., so he can 
proceed at his own pace. All this can be done as well 
in a book. As a matter of fact, some of the programs 
are in book form, and I think the essential purpose of 
all this—the impact of all this—is to give us a chance to 
take an entirely new look at the production of a book, 
at how the teaching aspects of a book are conceived. 
The textbook writer of the future is going to be very 
much influenced by the programmer of today who is 
working with the teaching-machine programmed-learn- 
ing principle. The book will be a much more effective 
teaching device in the future than it has been in the 
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past. I think this is going to be the basic impact of 
instructional devices 
Fy 


Wanda Mitchell, Director, TV Project, 
Evanston Township High School 


Q.—Wanda, tell us, what are your feelings about in- 
structional devices? 


A._Why, I’d have to answer that question from the 
standpoint of a classroom teacher. That is the limit of 
my experience in this field. Since I have been thrust 
into using these technological devices, I do have a 
reaction to them. One—the first one—of course, is a 
terrifying one. Having taught for several years, | came 
through college and my teacher training during the time 
we were not taught to use these things—these devices, 
as you call them, and sometimes I feel that’s exactly 
what they are After working with them for a 
while, I have discovered that they do have much to 
offer, and that I not only must learn how to use them if 
I’m going to meet the needs that we have in our school, 
and I’m sure are common to other schools, but I want 
to learn how. There are some special things that we use 
that are part of all this: We sort of take for granted 
that the IBM will help with report cards, so that 
gradually those of us who are older and less well trained 
with these new technological devices have a chance to 
become oriented to them 


“vices.” 


Q.—You know what I wish you'd do, Wanda? Pinpoint. 


A.—Well, of course, I have to plan much more carefully. 
[ could always rely on the fact that I could go on talking 
whether I knew anything or not, and I could always 
assign children to read chapters and do things in case 
of an emergency, but you simply can’t do that when 
you’re on TV. You simply can’t do it with some of 
these other things. I found, though, that they help—lI 
mean just such a simple thing as having a microphone, 
which is another device for saving my voice when I’m 
working with a large group. Certainly some of the things 
have saved me hours of time in drill. I used to always 
dictate words and pronunciation exercises, and wear 
myself out eight periods a day doing this, and now I 
can dictate the words once, and the tape recorder can 
take over for me. These are examples of experiences 
that show me that technology has something that ac- 
tually helps me as well as terrifies me. 


Thomas D. Bailey, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Florida 


Q.—Mr. Bailey, how do instructional devices relate to 
the entire field of education? 


A.—Well sir, I feel that in times such as we’re living in 
today, it is absolutely essential that we utilize all of 
these services, first of all to bring to the attention of all 
of our students contemporary happenings of the day 
which are lost in our textbook area. And secondly, I 
think it is a way to more effectively teach. By reason of 
lending emphasis to these ideas we want to get across 
to youngsters, through motivation, and more effective 
teaching in all areas. 
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Q.—What ought we to do immediately to start using these 
devices? 


A.—Well, of course the first thing we have to do is get 
to our teachers, because they’re the key to this whole 
problem. I would suggest two things: First of all, I think 
that we must recognize the fact that emphasis in the 
future is probably going to be on learning rather than 
on teaching, and the teacher who does not have the 
ability to manage a classroom situation which is con- 
ducive to optimum learning on the part of her students 
is really going to be obsolete. Therefore, | think that 
we would first of all set up a pilot workshop which 
would bring into it members of the faculties of our 
teacher training institutions so that they might become 
thoroughly acquainted with the possibility of all of these 
aids and utilize them in the preparation of teachers at 
their respective institutions. And also for the teachers in 
the field who are coming back to summer school for the 
extension of certificates or for upgrading in their own 
profession. I think these are essential. We’ve got to find 
a way to expeditiously get to our teachers immediately 
and get them thoroughly acquainted with the possibili- 
ties and potentialities of audiovisual aids of all kinds 
along with educational TV. 


Q.—You know that always when we start these training 
programs, Superintendent Bailey, the first thing that 
enters into the picture is economics. Where does our 
economic aid come from? 


A.—Well, of course, | would be hopeful that we might 
get some state aid, but that is rather difficult at the time. 
Therefore I am thinking in terms of using this workshop 
as a sort of pilot situation and soliciting help through 
NDEA. I think NDEA funds would be most appropri- 
ately used in providing this kind of training program, 
because as states move into this we could utilize the 
experiences that each state has. States might profit from 
this type of exchange 


William H. King, State Coordinator of 
Audiovisual Instruction for New Jersey 


Q.—Mr. King what are your thoughts about the potential 
of instructional devices. 


A.—I think your question is one that educators are ask- 
ing all over the country, because I think that more than 
ever before parents, educators, and even the boys and 
girls themselves are becoming very much concerned 
about what we mean by quality education. I think that 
a great many people are recognizing that the devices 
used in the past, as they were used in the past, didn’t 
do the entire job. I think we are starting to look for new 
tools and new ways of using some of the older tools. 


Q.—_When we were preparing for this interview, Mr. 
King, you said something interesting about the respon- 
sibility of the educator to accept these new tools and 
use them. 


A.—There’s been an old story most of you have heard, 
that it takes 50 years for an educational idea to be 
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accepted by educators, and I think if anything is hap- 
pening that is really significant, it is that we are cutting 
down this time lag. 


Q.-If we were to consider the whole broad area of the 
use of tools to increase quality of instruction, this word 
“quality” becomes rather important. Now, how do you 
feel about the meaning of quality? 


A.—I think the quality has to be determined by each 
state, and in some cases by each community. | think 
quality depends on the teachers, on the building, on the 
facilities, and the attitude of the general public. I think 
that each community and each parent is quite concerned 
that his boy and girl get the best possible education, and 
my concern, of course, as an audiovisual person, is that 
all of the so-called tools of the trade be known and 
effectively used. I think in that way we can help to 
provide quality education. 


James McPherson, Program Analysis 
Officer, Educational Media Branch, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Q.—Dr. McPherson, what do you think of the potential 
of educational devices? 


A.—Well, I think they have a great potential for up- 
grading both the quality and the quantity of education, 
and during the next few years we face the absolute cer- 
tainty that our college enrollments will double and our 
public school enrollments will increase greatly. We have 
to teach more to more people in less time, and teach it 
better. I feel that these media and their specific use for 
particular learning situations will help us to do that. 


Q.—Where do you feel the primary responsibility lies to 
begin to really investigate all of the potentials of these 
media? 


A.-I feel that the responsibility is a joint one—that 
there is no one group that’s going to be able to give us 
the answers. We are in coming years going to turn more 
toward the development of ‘systems of instruction, and 
by that I do not mean what somebody has called “rigid 
systems”—I mean systems in which we plan as much 
flexibility as may be needed for a learning problem. | 
mean systems which draw on the abilities of people who 
are content-area specialists, who know what should be 
taught in various subject-matter fields, those who are 
teaching specialists, who work with students and know 
their particular requirements, those who are educa- 
tional psychologists, and those who are sociologists. 
Even those who are anthropologists, and scientists, will 
join forces in designing these systems of instruction. 


Q.—You’ve left out one crucial person in this array of 
people. Do you feel that the layman, the man who is not 
directly involved in the total educational process—do 
you feel he has a responsibility here too? 


A.—I feel that he does. Certainly this thing cannot go 
unless there’s general public support of it as a way of 
improving schools. Schools are directly responsive to 
the way people feel about them. Support in the com- 
munity can make or break a movement, but | feel that 
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when we have the evidence that we are doing a better 
job of instruction the lay person who is well informed 
and intelligent will say this is the kind of thing we want 
for Our youngsters. 


Miss Jean Eicks, Supervisor of Scripts, 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


Q.—Jean, I wonder if you'd tell us a little bit about how 
you feel about the potentiality of instructional devices. 


A.—Well of course my chief interest, naturally, is in 
radio and TV, because those are the two areas covered 
by our broadcast services. Certainly we can help to up- 
grade instruction in the area of science in the elemen- 
tary schools through radio. We’ve proved it. For 10 
years we’ve had a program on the air called Science at 
Our Door. Now this program was devised because the 
average elementary school teacher simply isn’t a science 
teacher as such. She needs something that can help her 
conduct her lesson in the classroom. She needs some- 
thing that she can use as a springboard, something that 
helps her to teach a better lesson. 


Q.-In other words, then, radio is one of the special 
devices that are of interest to you. But Jean, you were 
telling me something interesting about a plan you have 
for coupling two devices. Tell us a little about it. 


A.—You know, a great many people in educational radio 
thought that radio would just disappear when educa- 
tional TV came into being. Well, we found a way to 
combine them in the best interests of the teacher and 
the pupil. Next year we are going to produce a radio 
program which is at present without a name, but is an 
elementary school program, which will consist of drama- 
tizations in which we will emphasize the humanities in 
science—the story about the man behind the invention, 
the story of the moment of invention. We will correlate 
this with the program on TV, because we have come to 
believe now that the TV medium is better than educa- 
tional radio for actual experimentation 


Q.-But you feel, | gather, that it is more limited—that 
is, TV is more limited in some respects than is radio? 


A.—Of course it is. In the first place there are certain 
commercial limitations. We simply can’t produce 
dramas, at least we can’t produce dramas in New York 
on our educational TV series, and we can do that on 
our own Board of Education radio station. We still feel 
that when it comes to something imaginative, when it 
comes to sparking the imagination of the student, the 
drama is a wonderful device. It’s the device of enrich 
ment, of course. 


Hartford Gunn, General Manager of 
WGBH-FM and TV, Boston 


Q.—Mr. Gunn, as manager of one of the oldest TV sta- 
tions in the United States, what is your feeling about the 
potential of instructional devices? 


A.—It seems to me, Bernarr, that the possibilities in this 
field are almost unlimited. I was particularly interested 
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valk around the exhibit section last night and to see 
that are becoming available in 
the audiovisual field, but particularly to note that these 
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Elton Hocking, Head, Modern Languages 
Department, Purdue University 


Q.—Dr. Hockir what your feeling about the impact 
icatior levices on education in the U.S.? 

A.—I think it’s one of the most significant developments 
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VE id in a long time, and this has been re- 
cted by the National Defense Education Act passed 
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A.—It has given us a very fine start, and it does appear 
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throughout the world 
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A.-I think perhaps it has affected him without his 
knowing it; or, to put it better, it has affected his chil- 
dren in a great many schools. 


Q.—When a child attends the elementary school, the 
average elementary school in the U.S. now, how do you 
see this as being a different kind of learning situation 
from that which existed, let us say, 15 or 20 years ago? 
A.—Well, 15 or 20 years ago it was pretty much a mat- 
ter of reading out of a book, looking up what it said 
and then repeating it back to the teacher. Today it has 
changed a good deal, because the child is learning to 
see and hear and absorb the material he comes in con- 
tact with, not just soaking up a book and giving it back. 


Q.—Do you feel that the NDEA has indeed helped inso- 
far as taking into account individual differences? We all 
know some children are slow learners, some are more 
accelerated. What is your feeling about this? 


A.—With the audiovisual devices that:we have today, we 
are able to accommodate our teaching to individual 
differences, to the fast child, the slow child. And indeed 
even outside of school, when we can send homework 
with him on little discs that he can play at home and 
work at his own speed 


Mme. Anne Slack, Teacher of French by TV 
Gordon Mace, President, Heath- 
deRochemont Corporation 


Q.—Anne, how have you seen the use of TV grow at 
the elementary level since you've come to teach in the 
United States? 


A.—Well, I feel a spectacular growth in the interest of 
language learning in the elementary school. I’ve seen the 
children absolutely fascinated in learning the foreign 
language. I’ve seen teachers and other educators discov- 
ering that this is something that can be done on the 
elementary level and can be done very well. I’ve seen 
the parents become completely involved. Because the 
programs are on open circuit, therefore anyone with TV 
can turn them on. Parents are happy to know what goes 
on in the classroom and at the same time are learning 
French so that they can converse with their children. 


Q.—Gordon, you have seen this grow too, as the pro- 
ducer of the materials and indeed of the entire course on 
film. What do you foresee as the distinct possibility in 
the future, particularly in relation to language learning? 


A.—Well, the most interesting thing to me has been the 
example of last year’s experience. We were on 12 sta- 
tions in America, and this year we'll be on over 30. 
rhere wasn’t a single drop-out. I think this is an indica- 
tion of the direction 


Q.—And by drop-out, you mean not a single station of 
the 12 has failed to renew for the second year of French? 


A.—That is correct. They are re-running the first year, 
but are also adopting the second year. 


Q.—Now, in the observation of what is going on, do you 
feel—or does Anne feel—that this is meant in any way 
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as a replacement for classroom teachers? What is hap- 
pening, really? 


A.—(Mme. Slack) No, the classroom teacher continues 
to be the most important element, because she is really 
the person who is going to stimulate the interest of the 
children, who is going to create the favorable atmos- 
phere, whether you teach French by TV, by films, or 
whether there is a specialist coming to the classroom to 
teach it. The classroom teacher in the elementary school 
is the person who is going to make the children recep- 
tive to anything that’s taught there. If she’s interested in 
the French program, she’s going to make the children 
want to learn French. If she’s not, she’s going to turn on 
the TV at the last minute, the set won’t be warmed up, 
and the children will have a pitiful experience. 


Q.—And therefore, Gordon, they must do one additional 
thing, must they not, in preparing for using these things? 


A.—Well, the whole program—the success of it—de- 
pends, as Anne says, on the preparation. We've designed 
this course so there are a teacher’s guide and supple- 
mentary materials that will reinforce and complement 
the work that Anne does—and that the teacher does— 
with these materials. 


Gerald Winfield, International 
Cooperation Administration 


Q.—Dr. Winfield, tell us, from your experience, what 
do you think about the potential of instructional media? 


A.—I’m particularly interested in the application of 
teaching devices to the upgrading of education in iso- 
lated rural schools all over the world, in those countries 
which are just now emerging into rapid development 
We in ICA operate in about 65 countries that have an 
aggregate population of 1,250,000,000. Among those 
people there are 313 million who are in the 5 to 14-year 
age group. Of this number only 92 million or 29 percent 
are in school. There are 221 million children in the pri- 
mary age group now who are not in school. 


Q.-I gather from what you say, Dr. Winfield, that you 
feel that if instructional devices are to be used and used 
effectively, that we really have an international responsi- 
bility to this group. 


A.—Well, the problem is simply this: That the Com- 
munist world is doing about twice as well with this factor 
as we are; that is, in Communist China, with a basic 
population of about 600 million people, they have 94 
million children in school, or 59 percent of their age 
group. If we don’t succeed in some way in bringing basic 
primary education on a widening basis to these other 
people; it’s not going to be too long before they start 
turning to the Communists for help in solving their edu- 
cation problems. 


Q.-I understand, too, that you have a plan in mind 
which is a very economically feasible one for using an 
instructional device to raise this level of education. Tell 
us a little bit about this, if you will. 


A.—Two of our men in Afghanistan have put together a 
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sunlight filmstrip projector. This instrument uses a 39- 
cent mirror, a 25-cent lens, and a dollar’s worth of plas- 
tic screen material. When you take them and string them 
together with a wooden shadow box which can be made 
almost anywhere in the world, you get a piece of equip- 
ment out of which you can get an image as big and as 
bright as a TV screen. Around this thing we are build- 
ing some of these new programmed learning systems 
with which we think it’s going to be possible to help 
rural teachers teach the teachers as they teach children, 
and upgrade the quality of the education they can de- 
liver, and do it at a very low cost. 


Mrs. Ruby Niebauer, Research Assistant, 
University of Wisconsin 


Q.—Mrs. Niebauer, as the producer of prize-winning 
educational films, tell us something about the use of 
16mm film for upgrading the total educational content, 
as you see it. 


A.—I realize, and I think everyone does, that the 16mm 
film has a great place in the educational program today 
For one thing it speeds up learning, it’s a great time 
factor. We can see many things in 10 minutes which 
perhaps would take four or five weeks for the average 
child to learn. Secondly, the enlarged picture helps the 
poor-vision child in the back row, especially when 
motion is involved. Thirdly, it produces sound, which 
will help all of the hard-of-hearing students, and many 
times teachers forget to offer explanations to the child 
during a demonstration, for instance. The slow and the 
fast learner both learn through the 16mm film. It also 
Saves the teacher’s energy, and the child that is absent 
may catch up very fast through the 16mm film. Films 
will never replace the teacher, but they will always be 
a helping, extended hand in her crowded classroom 
schedule. 


Q.—You mentioned something rather interesting. You 
said that films help to speed up learning. Why speed up 
learning? Why do you feel this is a necessity in our 
educational process? 


A.—I feel today that we have more of a complex world 
than we did 50 years ago. We have greater developments 
in science, and more competition. We must offer a 
broader curriculum in our schools for the child to de- 
velop to his full potential, to find out what his abilities 
are, to explore, to invent, and to create. 


Q.—/ wonder, too, if we can’t speak just a little bit 
about something which you mentioned earlier—arts and 
crafts in terms of the total personality of the student? 


A.—Well, I believe everyone is born with some creative 
ability, and I think that, as educators, it is our job to 
find the outlets and help the student find himself in his 
creative ability. We have to consider his emotional, his 
social, his mental, his physical, his moral, and his spir- 
itual growth through all creative outlets, and they must 
all be offered, because students will vary—some will be 
good in some areas and some in others. For this reason 
we must offer a very rich curriculum so that we provide 
for the full potential of each student. 
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Report to the 


REQ TAGGERING EVIDENCE for the new 

S frontier in educational technol- 
ogy” (in the words of Yvonne Lana- 
gan) was loosed upon Convention del- 
egates Thursday afternoon when five 
panel members gave a summary of 
some of the current projects and stud- 
ies in the educational media field. 

At Hunter College, for instance, 
they are exploring the use of closed- 
circuit television as an “eavesdrop- 


Profession 


ping’ medium for the benefit of 
teachers in training. This is an attempt 
to obviate the obtrusiveness which 
makes it difficult for the “practice 
teacher” to observe teaching-learning 
situations as they really exist. 

Student teachers and their college 
supervisors will watch the classroom 
teacher’s performance on television. 
At no time will they be present in 
the classroom. Direct viewing will be 
supplemented by kinescopes. Herbert 
Schueler, director of teacher educa- 
tion at Hunter College, showed slides 
of the specialized equipment needed 
to carry out the experiment—special 
cameras that can zoom unobtrusively, 
equipment that will confine televising 
activities to the control room, wire- 
less mikes with which the classroom 
teacher communicates directly with 
the control room, and equipment for 
kinescope recording 

Dr. Schueler explained that a num- 
ber of “by-products” were anticipated, 
among them, (1) A chance to deter- 
mine to what extent the development 
of a teacher can be enhanced by see- 
ing herself on film; (2) The possibility 
of accumulating a record (via kine- 
scope) of master teaching perform- 
ances; (3) Opportunities through 
group viewing to reach a consensus 
of what constitutes good teaching; 
(4) Plans for developing a library 
of techniques for teaching atypical 
children; and (5) The possibility of 
making research studies on behavior 
in teaching-learning situations. (With 
this medium, Dr. Schueler said, it is 
possible to observe characteristics of 
teachers never seen before. For in- 
stance, hostile attitudes were detected 
among a “distressingly large” number 
of teachers.) 

Dr. Schueler admitted that there 
were some dangers inherent in the 
“eavesdropping” technique. One safe- 
guard against going overboard, he 
said, is that the teacher knows what 
is going on. She has first veto power 
over kinescopes 


Visual Aids Survey 


Representing the Bureau of Social 
Science Research in Washington, 
D. C., Eleanor Godfrey reported on 


Panel members Finn (back row), Lan- 
agan and Schueler pose with Chairman 
Wesley Meierhenry (also back row). 


the Bureau's current survey of visua 
aids in public schools. This is a far 
reaching attempt to collect data o1 
audiovisual programs throughout the 
country—from one-room schools t 
the largest systems in New York City 
\ second purpose is to assess the fac 
tors influencing use or non-use 

The first phase (for which returns 
are already in) will compare statistics 
from the “exploding districts” with 
those from more stable communities 
The purpose, Dr. Godfrey said, is to 
learn whether or not the necessity for 
building classrooms precludes funds 
for other parts of the program. A 
second phase will take questionnaires 
into the school districts to determine 
the attitudes of teachers, superintend 
ents, and principals. Patterns of use 
as well as attitudes toward use and 
dis-use will be an objective of this 
phase. In the third phase the survey 
will concentrate on personal interviews 
in a smaller group of school districts 
Dr. Godfrey said 


Technology Study 


James Finn reported on the NEA 
Technological Development Project of 
which he is director and Lee Campion, 
associate director. Financed by NDEA 
(Title VII, Part B) the project was 
begun last fall in an attempt to assess 
the impact of the technological revo 
lution on education and to consider 
what steps education can take to cope 
with it profitably 

Hardware is only a small part of 
this study which will also go into in 


structional systems anc organization il 
concepts, Dr. Finn said. The project 
directors are working with industry 
military installations, and with other 
educational groups such as the 
National Science Foundation in an 
effort to learn not only about present 
programs but also plans for the fu 
ture. Anticipated publications, Dr 
Finn said, are a comprehensive report 
in the form of a hard-bound volume 
a series of monographs including at 
least One On equipment and one deal 
ing with definition and terminology 


Teacher Education 


Several of the projects reported in 
this session had already been covered 
in AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, as, for 
instance, recent activities of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. These as well as 
the objectives and purposes of the 
Associated Organizations for Teacher 
Education were presented by Edward 
Pomeroy, executive secretary of 
AACTE. For this same information 
see pages 117-18 of the March issue 
of AVI. 
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CCTV for Beginners 





With so many stars on the program, schedules were mighty tight at 


Miami. Here, Wanda Mitchell 


HREE EXPERIENCED TV HANDS 

Phil Lewis, Bob Reed, and Wanda 
Mitchell—formed a panel Thursday 
afternoon to discuss closed-circuit T\ 
for the benefit of persons needing basic 
information. Armand Hunter of Mich 
igan State University presided 

Using a series of slides, Dr. Lewis 
presented an overview of the basic 
equipment necessary for programming 
closed-circuit television in schools. He 
pointed out that programs may orig 
inate from a central CCTV studio or 
from any other part of the school plant 
if the appropriate system is considered 
Receiving proper quality reception in 
the classroom was also dealt with as 
in initial problem 

Dr Lewis’ presentation covered 
equipment ranging from materials re 
lated to the use of simplified industrial 
type cameras (vidicons) to very elab- 
orate studio units (image orthicons) 
It also included a brief analysis of 
what equipment and system is neces- 
sary in order to receive closed-circuit 
and/or broadcast programs in_ the 
schools. Dr. Lewis emphasized the 
need for achieving quality video and 
audio reproduction 

Bob Reed, production director for 
WHA-TYV, University of Wisconsin, 
elaborated on direction and produc- 
tion of TV programs. He indicated 
that there is no real gap between pro 
duction techniques for closed-circuit 
and broadcast television. In producing 


concludes her remarks, watch in hand. 


a television program, just as in a good 
lesson plan, it is necessary to establish 
objectives. Once objectives have been 
decided upon, methods of reaching 
them must be determined. These 
methods will incorporate a blending 
of sight and sound. Television, he em- 
phasized, is a visual medium. To 
achieve effectiveness in a visual medi- 
um requires ‘an understanding of the 
many techniques that can be used 
and the ways they can enhance the 
production of the program. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Reed indicated that educational tele- 
vision programs, to be pointed and 
polished, require superior teaching. 

Wanda Mitchell, whose topic was 
classroom utilization, emphasized the 
fact that both teachers and students 
must first be taught how to use educa- 
tional television—just as students must 
be taught how to listen to good music 
and to read. For teachers this is im- 
portant, Miss Mitchell said, because 
the teacher’s purpose in using TV will 
determine how she handles its utiliza- 
tion in the classroom. Miss Mitchell 
stressed the importance of making the 
[V program optional. The teacher 
must be in a position to turn off the 
set if the telecast does not meet the 
needs of the class, she said. The 
teacher is the key factor in the success 
or failure of television.—LEONARD B. 
AMBOS, THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 











Teaching Machines 


Permeate 


Convention Sessions 


_WHEN compareD to former years, 


teaching machine coverage at the 
Miami Convention was marked in sev- 
eral ways: increased sophistication of 
the discussions; permeation to some 
extent into nearly every major con- 
vention session; a developing recog- 
nition of AV’s role in the teaching 
machine field; and, an impressive dele- 
gation of teaching machine authorities 
—Galanter, Komoski, Porter, Barlow, 
Fry, Crowder, Silberman, Lumsdaine, 
and others. 

A newcomer to DAVI though a 
veteran interpreter of the teaching 
machine field, Eugene Galanter, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, started off 
the panel discussion in the second ses- 
sion by warning audiovisualists of the 
“formidable role” in store for them. 
As evaluators of the materials that 
will shape the curricula of the teaching 
materials era, AV technicians will be 
called upon to make profound cur- 
ricular decisions. As teacher time is 
cut by one third and the tempo. of 
learning stepped up, audiovisualists 
will need to familiarize themselves 
with greater quantities of more diffi- 
cult subject matter. As purveyors of 
instructional materials they will in fact 
have a hand in program design and 
will need the knowledge of statisti- 
cians to handie such things as “error 
rate,” and “rejection time.” 


S-R Theory Abandoned 


Galanter gave some of the basic 
theory behind machine teaching by 
explaining that it is not based on the 
stimulus response theory which looks 
on learning as a sort of sequential 
pouring in of information that is 
stored at random in the child’s brain. 
Machine teaching is based on a hier- 
archical storage scheme which makes 
it important that instruction supplies 
the student with some kind of routing 
system. As a Skinnerian, Galanter 
stressed imput of information in small 
doses, and program construction to 
insure low error rate. He warned his 
audience not to be concerned over the 
immense number of programs and ma- 
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chines on the market. Try them out, 
he said, and chuck those that don’t 
stand up. But do it yourself and don’t 
advertise it. Bad programs don’t alter 
the fact that the concept is sound. 

Galanter was followed by Harry 
F. Silberman, the essence of whose 
paper on the computer system was re- 
ported by Silberman and John Coul- 
son in AV Communication Review, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, January-February, 
1961. 

Norman Crowder appeared at the 
microphone to defend his non-Skin- 
nerian approach known variously 
as the “scrambled book,” “branch- 
ing,’ and “intrinsic” type of pro- 
gramming. Crowder doesn’t believe 
that students learn from responding 
only. The student, he thinks, must be 
given a chance to be wrong. The ad- 
vantage of multiple choice in his view 
is that it permits the programmer to 
write materials containing error and 
also provides an easy way to check 
whether or not learning has taken 
place. [The Auto-Tutor based on 
Crowder’s intrinsic programming was 
given visibility in the Armed Forces 
Section of the Convention when Lt. 
Col. Byron H. Gilmore and Lt. Eu- 
gene Benson reported on the experi- 
ment at Keesler Air Force Base.] 

Kenneth Komoski discussed the 
importance of the nonverbal approach 
in teaching difficult conceptual struc- 
tures where the student, rather than 
really comprehending, is in danger of 
falling into verbal imitation. (Mathe- 
matics and philosophy might be ex- 
amples of subject matter.) Komoski 
also gave an illustration of teaching 
the meaning of “texture” with a mini- 
mum of verbalization. Komoski_ be- 
gan his remarks with a brief descrip- 
tion of the Center for Programed 
Instruction in New York City, of 
which he is president. (See the April 
issue of AVI for a detailed report.) 

As summarizer for the panel, Lums- 
daine said the significance of machine 
teaching is found in the fact that it 
is an individualized form of instruc- 
tion and that it makes the student an 
active participant and judge of 





Eugene Galanter 


the program. The act of program- 
ming undertakes to make the learning 
process so explicit that it becomes 
unusually amenable to scientific eval- 
uation, thus opening the door to con- 
tinuous improvement of instruction. 
Machine teaching is also significant, 
Lumsdaine said, because it encourages 
rapprochement between educator and 
experimental psychologist. 

Religious educators in session at the 
Convention heard about machine 
teaching and programmed learning 
from John A. Barlow who explained 
some of the experiments at Earlham 
College, among them, teaching the 
Old Testament through programmed 
learning. Barlow stressed interaction 
of student and material at every step 
and emphasized constant revision of 
the program to insure results. You 
don’t correct the student, Barlow re- 
iterated, you correct the program. He 
in fact suggested that textbook writers 
and film-makers could well take their 
cue from programmers in this respect 
There is no reason why sections of 
either book or film could not be tested 
with samples of students, and, if need 
be, revised accordingly. 

In answer to a question about the 
effectiveness of the technique for 
changing attitudes, Barlow cited an 
example where a student was able to 
free herself of an emotional block by 
going through a programmed text. So 
much has been learned about teaching 
and learning by the experimenters at 
Earlham, Barlow said, that if teaching 
machines were discontinued tomorrow 
the work would not be wasted. This 
aspect of machine teaching was also 
reflected in a comment by Komoski 
who quoted a fourth-grade teacher as 
saying, “Programming not only helps 
kids learn but helps teachers learn how 
kids learn.” 
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Impact of Education 


on the Mass Media 


or Vice Versa 
( 


I rcerpts from Kenneth G Bartlett's 
ldress to a concurrent session Thurs- 


on. Dr. Bartlett is vice 


president of Svracuse l niversily 


astern 


HE TITLE SUGGESTED for this session 
last February was “The Impact of 
Mass Media as an Educational Force.” 
| accepted the invitation, not compre- 
hending the troubles that lay ahead 
Io assemble the basic materials, | as- 
signed a full-time research specialist 
with extensive newspaper background. 

After study 
were few scholars writing about “the 
press” (Frank, Gerbner, Lazarsfeld, 
Osgood, Smyth, Schramm, Seldes were 
exceptions) and that those who did 


he reported that there 


write tended to confine their research 
to a single medium. He found, too, 
that their observations more frequently 
than not referred to ° 


influence” as re- 


ated to social or ethical problems 
and not to education. As an experi- 
enced newspaperman he said he re- 
sented the effort to measure his 
profession by an educational yardstick. 
It was not a school concerned with the 
future; it was a mirror reflecting the 
present. On this issue, he asked to 
be relieved of the assignment 

Thus, up to two weeks ago this was 
session with a topic and confused 
speaker. At that point, I did what 
educators traditionally do when they 


don't know the answer. | changed the 


subject. The revised topic Impact 
of Education Upon Mass Media,” sim- 
ply raises the old question of how 


education at all levels might favorably 
influence the mass media which seem 
increasingly to determine the course 
of history. To those who like to be 
forewarned about what is coming: | 


Shall suggest that more universities 


encourage, through academic pro- 


grams and budget, the development of 
the scholar-generalist in mass com- 
munication. He would be to the field 
of communication what the musicolo- 
gist and art historian are to music 
and art 

Not long ago in a round of confer- 
ences with distinguished 
network 


publishers, 
executives and advertising 


igency presidents, I asked each how 
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education might contribute more to 
their businesses. Almost without ex- 
ception they replied, “Study our media 
and tell us about it. We can summon 
the skills, but we cannot find enough 
men with a sense of direction and a 
concept of social and business pur- 
pose.” 

The head of a major network sug- 
gested that we forget programming 
and facilities and invest all of our 
time on evaluation. If I were to over- 
simplify his comment, it would be that 
we make a greater effort to grow 
scholars prepared to judge and report 
what is being done. 

My first observation is that there 
are too many specialists in communi- 
cations who confine their teaching to 
skills and too few who relate one 
media to another and speak out in 
judgment upon the net effect of all. 

My second observation is that the 
generalist in communication, to be 
truly effective, must have a feeling 
for, and the sympathy of, the profes- 
sional practitioner. As a matter of fact, 
almost every newspaper and advertis- 
ing man and broadcaster sees his world 
differently from the professor. We 
labor from a different premise. 


Profit and the Press 


Most media must have circulation to 
make a profit. To achieve circulation, 
the newspaper or station will do things 
an educator would never do. Too often 
those who criticize do not sense the 
need for profit, the speed with which 
mass media must work, the need to 
angle stories to acquire readers, the 
sharp and cruel character of competi- 
tion, and the tradition to be first. 
Without a feeling or understanding 
for such practices, there is no em- 
pathy. We are told that this is what 
America lacks in its foreign relations 

a feeling for other cultures. I add 
that too many professors lack it in 
their relationship with the professional 
press. 

If the communications generalist 
doesn’t have it, he will find recognition 
difficult. Often, the practices he de- 
plores are the result of the philosophy 


that a free press can exist on the basis 
of profit and service. The only alterna- 
tive to such a premise is a subsidized 
press. As between these choices, most 
of us elect the former. 

The impact of education upon mass 
media should not be confined to the 
training of personnel, to the adapta- 
tion of certain techniques, or to the 
use by the school of the media them- 
selves. These are worthy but they are 
not enough. 

Education itself should become the 
social conscience of a free press. No 
other group in our society is so well 
equipped to speak out on its shortcom- 
ings. The scholar communicator must 
increasingly be identified as the critic 
of the free press. It he were well 
enough prepared, I am convinced that 
even mass media, after a reasonable 
time, would welcome him into the 
family. 

To assume this added responsibility, 
he will, I believe, need to develop his 
role through the avenue of research. 
Mere observation will not be enough. 
He must bring something new and 
fresh to earn respect. If only 5 percent 
of funds now allocated for science re- 
search were made available to the 
scholar communicator, he would have 
the means to embark on a broad pro- 
gram. If this were done, the long 
recognized gap between science and 
social science would be reduced. 

If we were able to give this new 
type of scholar the prestige required 
we would, in effect, have established a 
new “check and balance” system for 
mass media. Newspapers and broad- 
casting stations would continue to act 
freely and responsively—even as they 
do now. The scholar would take the 
pulse periodically. The consumer 
would benefit from the evaluation and 
criticism. 

The communications generalist, 
with a feeling for the journalistic pro- 
fession, can become the conscience of 
a free press. The only issue is whether 
we want him in this role, and how 
soon we can develop enough of his 
kind to make an impression. This is 
one answer to the question of how 
education can make a greater impact 
upon the mass media. 


George Gerbner, who served as 
commentator for this session, re- 
marked that he saw no need for the 
title change, since, in his opinion, the 
functions of education and mass media 
arg inseparably intertwined. The chal- 
lenge to both, Dr. Gerbner said, is to 
recognize the responsibilities of the 
mass media to serve as the conscience 
of a free culture. 












































CAN THE EDUCATOR LEARN from the 
learning psychologist? No, says Doug- 
las Porter, education instructor at 
Harvard. Current learning theory is 
not based upon the study of how to 
teach, but upon “how animals solve 
problems on their own hook.” Cur- 
rent learning theory is concerned with 
explaining behavior—not changing it. 

In an imaginative presentation, Mr. 
Porter (1) warned his audience to be 
skeptical of advice from learning psy- 
chologists; (2) demonstrated by slides 
how psychologists learn from animal 
behavior; and (3) proceeded to do 
what he denied to the psychologists— 
give advice on application of learning 
psychology. 

Mr. Porter counselled educators to 
use these criteria in scrutinizing ad- 
vice from learning psychologists: 

@ Is the advice real? If it is vague, 
addicted to jargon, and fails to con- 
nect with the world of deeds, avoid it. 

© Does it suggest how to modify 
behavior, or does it consist solely of 
explanation? If the latter, beware. 

©@ With what kind of rationale does 
the psychologist support his advice? 
If he cannot explain it in terms you 
understand, he may not understand it 
himself. 
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Learning 


Theory 


anything in it? 





Douglas Porter telling educators how to evaluate a psychologist’s advice 


® Beware of panaceas. Human be- 
havior is so complex and teaching so 
subtle that dealing with them success- 
fully involves complicated techniques 

Using slides of pigeons, a dog, and 
a little girl, Mr. Porter showed the 
importance of the “re-inforcement 
principle,” stressing necessity for tim- 
ing and control of stimuli. 

Mr. Porter spoke of “successive ap- 
proximations” applied to both pigeons 
and students. By reinforcing those 
responses that come closer to the per- 
formances he desires, the psychologist 
(or teacher) leads the bird (or stu- 
dent) from zero to the desired goal. 

“Arranging the delicately pro- 
grammed sequence of steps which 
gradually leads a student from igno- 
rance to competence is a_ difficult 
matter,’ Mr. Porter said. “This has 
long been the province of the teacher 
and will continue to be so. but perhaps 
the psychologist and audiovisual ex- 
pert can be of more assistance than in 
the past. The audiovisual man can 
increase his contribution to this co- 
Operative venture by becoming fa- 
miliar with the psychological princi- 
ples of arranging subject-matter for 
effective teaching.” 


Donald Snygg, chairman of the 


psychology department at 
State College in New York, shared the 
podium with Mr. Porter—if not his 
views entirely. Dr. Snygg maintains 
that the S-R theory, among others of 
the experimental psychologists, is in- 
deed for the “birds.” The trouble with 
S-R theory (which Dr. Snygg associ 
ates with Skinner although Dr. Ga- 
lanter in another session showed that 
Skinnerian machine teaching is based 
on a different structure, see page 274) 
is in its concept of the learner. The 
S-R theorist in his own experience sees 
the learner as a rat or pigeon in a box 
—which obviously makes the teacher 
the active agent 


Finds S-R Disturbing 


Osw ego 


The implications of the S-R con- 
cept of learning in its present stage 
are promising and profoundly disturb 
ing,’ Dr. Snygg said. “If the object 
of education is to teach what is 
already known, to promote conven- 
tional, conforming behavior, to pre 
pare pupils to live in a world exactly 
like the one in which they are edu- 
cated, then a crash program of S-R 
type research should be undertaken at 
once. If, on the other hand, what is 
desired is a creative, adaptable citizen, 
able to deal with problems his teach- 
ers could not have énvisaged and with 
problems they were unable to solve, 
another model for learning must be 
used.” 

A more likely model in Dr. Snygg’s 
view is one shaped by the educational 
psychologists through years of dealing 
with practical problems and known as 
“cognitive or perceptual field theory.” 
Here it is the learner who makes the 
choices. When the learner sees his 
behavior as inappropriate, he changes 
it. Learning thus is the result of the 
learner's acquiring a clearer, more 
realistic perception of the situation 
with which he is dealing. Briefly, 
learning takes place in a number of 
steps beginning when the learner be 
comes aware of a goal and attempts 
to achieve it. Obstacles make it nec 
essary for him to “perceive his situ- 
ation” (or behavior) and try again 
in the light of this perception. Until 
the result is the one sought, the stu- 
dent continually modifies and re-evalu- 
ates his behavior. 

The teacher’s role consequently is 
to arrange the learning environment 
so that the student is prompted to per- 
I duca- 
tion based on this theory, Dr. Snygg 
believes, will equip students to cope 
with the “unforeseeable.” After all, 
he said, we judge learning programs 


ceive his situation and goal 


by how students can apply knowl- 
edge 
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The Instructional Materials Concept 


PERHAPS THI! 
n implementing the instructional mate- 
ils concept in these crucial times is 


White- 


professor of library 


MOST important factor 


esponse Carolyn 
i 


nack, 


n 


to change, 
associate 
d audiovisual education at Purdue 
University, told her Convention audi- 
ence 

As main speaker of the session treat 
ng this Miss Whitenack 
+} 


he instructional materials 


topic said 


specialist 
must be 


responsive to mminent 


inges in the curriculum, in the new 


methods of instruction, in reorganiza 
on of schedules, and in redesigning 
space Io! learning As harbingers, Miss 
Whitenack cited language labs, air- 
borne TV, the Trump plan, content 
stl S supported DY the National 
SCI C i undatio 1d tt reap 
praisals taking place in the math, social 
nce science ind | ngs! ifeas 
She also stressed the necessity for 
flexible hours for students, individual 
zed use of instructional materials, and 
Netter use Of teacher time 
We can no longer require .teachers 
) chs en hours a day, then start 
ver ag 1 the next day she said 
The mate ls specialist lirector 


terials sf 
of le irning Miss Whitenack said. His 
| j 


pabilities will determine the extent 
to which the materials program moves 
nto the curriculum. But no matter 
how able he is, the director needs a 


staff. No one person can offer all the 


s required of an _ instructional 


Crevice 


materials program 


Regrets Projectionist Clubs 


And this is not the responsibility of 
child, Miss Whitenack 


lamaged our 


the school 
said I think we have d 
selves through the student projectionist 
clubs 

Considering a final factor in imple 
nstructional materials 
Miss Whitenack 
plugged both the general education bill 
ind extension of NDEA 

Miss Whitenack opened her remarks 
with a quote from the statement pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee of 
AASL-ASRL-DAVI in 1958 


that there is no competition among in- 


menting the 


concept—-financing 


She said 
structional materials, each type has a 
and the 
is to recognize these distinctive 


unique contribution to make 
point 
characteristics and employ them prop- 
erly 

There is no dichotomy between the 
book and AV 


worlds either,” she said, 
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commenting on Jim Finn’s keynote ad- 
dress. “Man is distinguished by his 
ability to think; the best thoughts are 
expressed in words and written in 
books. So long as we think in words, 
we'll continue to record them.” 

“There is no value in a book or film, 
it’s the idea contained in it,” continued 
Miss Whitenack, adding that she 
wished people would stop beating that 

horse. 

C. Larson, who followed Miss 
Whitenack as one of the three-member 
reacting to her presentation, 
spoke of “malnutrition” in a “super- 
market” of audiovisual materials. Hav- 
ing an abundancy of materials in one 
place does not insure their proper use 
Mr. Larson said he look 
into the future would show that we are 
confronted with a new kind of organi- 
zational structure. 

“This is going to mean the team 
approach, the development of pro- 
grams, and so on,” Mr. Larson said 

The learning environment for tomor- 
row will need soul searching and plan- 
ning. We will be required to go way 
beyond the supermarket.” 

Audrey Newman, instructional mate- 
rials consultant for the Florida state 
department of acknowl- 
materials, 
space, and personnel, and added that 
the greatest of these is personnel. At 
present the personnel ratio in Florida 
is one materials specialist for every 
1000 students. In looking into the 
future (the next 10 to 20 years) Miss 
Newman said she would be satisfied 
to see One materials specialist for 500 
students 


panel 


believes a 


education, 


edged the necessity for 


if the specialist were certi- 
fied in accordance with Florida speci- 
fications. 

Most 


Florida administrators are 


foreground; 


Whitenack in 
Williams, 
and Dean 
across to greet an old friend. 


Carolyn 
Elizabeth 


SeSSION, 


chairman of the 


Shores reaching 













































































































happy with their “new fangled libra- 
rians” whose training is almost one- 
half audiovisual, Miss Newman said. 


Creativity and the Abstract 


Louis Shores, dean of the Library 
School, Florida State University, con- 
cluded the panel discussion with an 
eloquent plea for “balance and unity” 
and a statement of belief that “crea- 
tive understanding” comes from ab- 
stract learning. 

“In my book,” said Dean Shores, 
“we are not audiovisualists and some- 
thing else. Our concept does not per- 
mit us to say that verbal materials are 
any more or less effective than audio 
or visual or olfactory or tactile or gus- 
tatory media, or media that communi- 
cate through only one of the senses, if 
that is possible. The strength of our 
IM concept is that we believe we learn 
through all of the senses. And I now 
add that we learn basically and crea- 
tively through the extra-sense. Conse- 
quently, essential to our concept is the 
fact that we undertake to match indi- 
vidual differences in learners with indi- 
vidual differences in media. 

“To accomplish this effectively the 
good materials specialist is fundamen- 
tally a generalist. I was with an Air 
Force radio outfit and my admiration 
for the radio ham is unbounded. I love 
to look at good photography ‘and the 
camera bug is a wonderful person to 
know. The electronics engineer who 
brings forth ever more startling gadgets 
is certainly one to conjure with. But 
let me emphasize, unless the camera 
bug, the radio ham, the electronics 
engineer knows the whole range of in- 
structional materials and uses them all 
in the interest of the individual learner, 
he is not one of us... . If there were 
a way to abolish the terms ‘audio- 
visual,’ ‘library’ and all the other vo- 
cabulary that separates us, I believe we 
could implement our wonderful con- 
cept more effectively. . . . Just to deny 
that TV, or teaching machine, or 
16mm, or hard-cover book or flat pic- 
ture is not the panacea and then fight 
tooth and nail for its disproportionate 
support is not enough. 

“To implement the concept truly we 
must acquaint ourselves generally with 
all the school media, old as well as 
new. We must resist our national 
genius for gadgets and devote ourselves 
to the abstract as well as to the 
concrete.” 











Educational Radio on the Upsurge 


EDUCATIONAL radio may enjoy a 
tremendous surge in attention as a 
result of new developments. While 
participants in the panel on educa- 
tional radio agreed that the potential 
of radio as we now know it was never 
realized, they expressed hope that new 
research might lead to a much larger 
contribution on the part of radio to 
classroom instruction. 

Hartford Gunn, manager of WGBH- 
FM-TV, Boston, spoke about “Live 
Interconnected Radio Networks.” He 
discussed the implications of FM 
Multiplex broadcasting as recently ap- 
proved by the FCC. Two sub-chan- 
nels can be broadcast along with the 
main program over a single network. 
With two or more transmitters and re- 
ceivers working together, new types 
of broadcasting activities are possible. 
For example, slow scan television can 
result in picture transmission on one 
sub-channel to make it possible for 
picture reception to accompany the 
main program reception. In one form 
this could mean receiving, in effect, a 
sound filmstrip via radio with a new 
picture as often as every 30 seconds. 
Such a pattern might replace a good 
deal of television which does not re- 
quire motion or action. Sub-channels 
can carry teletype or computer in- 
formation to a central equipment 
location, with the feedback based on 
data analysis being returned on the 
othet sub-channel—all without inter- 
féring with the main program. Disc 
and tape recordings could be broad- 
cast on a sub-channel for copying at 
the receiving end without interfering 
with regular program reception. Most 
obvious is the broadcasting of stereo- 
phonic sound. Eventually, the entire 
eastern part of the United States may 
be in one large live interconnected FM 
network serving all interested educa- 
tional institutions with audiovisual 
transmission of information, special 
programming, technical data, etc. 


Two-Way Radio 


Albert P. Fredette, manager of 
WAMC-FM at Albany Medical Col- 
lege, whose topic was two-way radio, 
spoke on the history of medical confer- 
ences involving Albany Medical Col- 
lege. The history begins with a 
college-to-hospital live two-way radio 
connection operated by amateur 
“hams,” ranges through the current 22- 
college program involving 76 ama- 
teurs in a 150-mile radius, and culmi- 
nates in the actual establishment of 
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an FM station with the help of a 
foundation grant. Remote broadcast 
pickup receivers transmit from college 
or hospital through the FM station to 
any FM receiver at the participating 
hospitals or colleges, or in private 
homes. Thus, doctors and students 
benefit from the participation of pro- 
fessors, surgeons and other medical 
specialists who would not be available 
if they had to travel to a single point 
for the meetings. Through the use of 
time signals, questions are asked and 
discussion developed. Mimeographed 
materials are distributed to partici- 
pants ahead of time providing back- 
ground and radio cues. Sometimes a 
live television broadcast is watched by 
all participants and followed by the 
radio conference. This year, 6388 
people participated in the conference 
and many doctors listened at home. 
This technique has wide application 
and WAMC-FM will be glad to help 
interested people start similar pro- 
grams. 

Jean A. Eicks, script supervisor of 
Broadcast Services, Station WNYE, 
New York City Board of Education, 
spoke about “New Developments in 
Radio Programs for Schools.” She 
said that the program people at 
WNYE produce scripts in terms of 
broad needs in the city schools. They 
are leaders in this field and do not 
wait for teachers to clamor for a spe- 
cific type of program. It is necessary 
to keep creating and developing dif- 
ferent approaches and new ideas to 
maintain interest and listener appeal. 
A recent new idea involved the drama- 
tization of scenes from science fiction 
books to help develop criteria for 
selecting good science fiction reading. 
Changes in organization, concept, for- 
mat or content can serve as well as 
new ideas. WNYE is producing a 
series called, “Say It in English” for 
students in New York City schools 
who do not speak English, thus meet- 
ing another recently developed need . 

Burton Paulu, manager of KUOM- 
AM at the University of Minnesota, 
discussed “New Findings in Audience 
Research.” While radio was develop- 
ing, there never was money for audi- 
ence research. Recently there has 
been more concern about getting to 
know the audience and its reactions 
in the field of non-commercial radio. 
At the moment, for instance, it is not 
known whether or not television has 
seriously affected the size of the listen- 
ing audience. In England, the BBC 


samples 3000 people a day on what 
they listen to and why. The light 
program gets from 60 to 70 percent 
of the audience. The home service 
program holds some 28 percent, and 
the Third Program, which is the most 
serious, attracts one to two percent. 
Television has cut mostly into the 
proportion of listeners to the light 
program. On most television §pro- 
grams of interest to educated people 
there is literally nothing to watch 
Dramatization, lecture, discussion and 
music can be received as well without 
the picture. Television cannot com- 
pete with AM radio which has low 
production costs, can be taken every 
where and does not limit the listener's 
imagination. FM radio offers good 
music on commercial stations. Educa- 
tional radio should offer what it can 
do best—music, public affairs pro- 
grams, serious analysis of new devel- 
opments and ideas, outstanding speak- 
ers, etc. (For further information on 
new findings in audience research see 
Mr. Paulu’s new book, British Broad 


casting in Transition.) 


The panel agreed that today and 
tomorrow, radio has become educa- 
tion’s best buy. It is worthy of re- 
newed and serious attention and con- 
sideration.—SAMUEL COHEN, HEW- 
LETT, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS 


THE MAN AT THE PODIUM is Francis 
L. Friedman of MIT who spoke to a 
Convention audience on instructional 
systems. Dr. Friedman took as _ his 
model the ‘packaged’ physic § course 
of the Physical Science Study Com- 
mittee which, as he describes it, has 
three elements: (1) a texthook that does 
not stand alone, but that runs before 
and after a well-designed laboratory 
(2) the laboratory; (3) films to extend 
the lab work and the student's ability 

Laboratory is given preference, Dr 
Friedman said, but students’ techniques 
are limited and lab equipment is ex- 
pensive. The film acts as an extension 
of what the student has already ex- 
perienced on a smaller scale 

“You don't learn by not partici- 
pating,” said Dr. Friedman, “by not 
having someone to argue with and for- 
getting what you thought. You learn 
hy observing, then talking about it 
Films are terribly valuable if they lead 
out from something you're worrying 
about into the film—if they give you 
evidence and data to guide you to some 
conclusion but leave you with further 
questions and places to go so you keep 
on fighting.” 
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Listening: 
Neglected Skill 


FEW PERSONS WILL BE SURPRISED to 
hear that listening is the most neg- 
lected skill in education today. They 
might be more amazed however to 


learn that: 


® Listening acuity is not based on 
intelligence (smart persons are prob- 


ably the worst listeners ) 
® Age-wise, elementary school chil- 
dren are the best listeners, high school 
students next, and adults the poorest. 
® For 


speech IS 


human 


(Tests 


listening 
unbearably 


purposes 
slow 
made with the use of a machine called 
the Fairbanks Speech 
showed that listening was most effi- 
cient at a speech rate of words 
per minute. ) 

Thomas R 
Florida 


the country’s foremost authorities on 


listening, also 


Compressor 


94)? 


Lewis, associate dean of 
State University and one of 
assured his audience 
that listening can be taught and sug- 
gested these methods 


1. Classroom lectures emphasizing 





























































































































the importance of listening skills and 
pointing out how we handicap our- 
selves when we do not function as 
listeners. (Out of every three stu- 
dents entering college, only one picks 
up his diploma. The fact that most 
college students can’t listen has some 
bearing on the case, Dean Lewis is 
convinced. ) 

2. Testing programs to determine 
students’ listening ability. (There are 
many tests on the market, Dean Lewis 
said. ) 

3. Laboratory work in acoustically 
treated cubicles where the student can 
test his listening ability. 

4. Making every speech teacher in 
the country also a teacher of listening. 
A study made at Ohio State University 
in the pre-TV era established that 70 
percent of the waking day is spent in 
verbal activity—45 percent devoted to 
listening (probably increased since 
lV); 16 percent to reading; and 9 


Title VII: Future 


IN HIS ADDRESS to the Fifth General 
Walter Stone, director of 
the Educational Media Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, said the major 
contribution of the new media will be 
in the area of building and sustaining 
quality in education—they should not 
be considered primarily as economic 
aids. Commenting on the latter, Dr. 
Stone said we must face the fact that 
inequality in educational opportunity 
still exists and that the American peo- 
ple “don’t yet know how or simply 
aren't willing to pay as they go for 
public instruction.” Federal assistance 
and leadership without control seem 
to be the only practical answers, Dr. 
Stone said. 

The Media Branch director also re- 
counted several possible directions that 
Title VII might take in the future. Dur- 
ing the past decade, he said, there has 
been a felt need for dollars to support 
research and development engaged in 
by equipment manufacturers. “I think 
we've come to a point when perhaps 
under the existing provisions of Title 
VII something can and should be done 
about this by the Office of Education 
as well as by such organizations as the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories,” 
Dr. Stone said. 

Another proper role for the U.S. 
Office might be to support, through 
contracts, the pilot production of badly 
needed teacher materials of a special- 
ized nature. Still another possibility 
mentioned by Dr. Stone was the sup- 
port of state and regional centers for 
distribution and handling of little used 
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percent to writing. Our training pro- 
grams in schools are built directly 
in the reverse of this, Dean Lewis 
pointed out. Reading is_ stressed 
through Grade 6; writing from Grade 
7 through the freshman year in col- 
lege; speech only with talented stu- 
dents; and listening—have you heard 
it mentioned that you can train this 
skill? Dr. Lewis asked. 

Reacting to Dr. Lewis’ presentation, 
C. R. Carpenter, director of the divi- 
sion of research at Pennsylvania State 
University, stated that the “appropri- 
ateness of the communication” is also 
a factor in listening. The principal 
function of a communication in a 
learning situation is to give the student 
optimum opportunity to react with the 
subject matter. Thus there should be 
an opportunity in the listening situa- 
tion for the student to respond. This, 
Dr. Carpenter reminded his audience, 
is the crux of programmed learning. 


Possibilities 


but important materials for special 
fields such as chemistry, physics, and 
the arts. He also spoke of state surveys 
and special studies followed by demon- 
strations at the local, state, and re- 
gional levels. Stressing the role of 
regional cooperation, Dr. Stone said, 
“I’m not thinking now only of physical 
resources and dollars. Perhaps the 
most important aspects of regional co- 
operation will have to do with creative 
thinking and the joint planning of 
projects.” 

Dr. Stone also touched on such 
problems as the training of media 
specialists, closer relationships among 
the various specialties in the profes- 
sion such as textbooks, film, teaching 
machines, etc.; and, a better under- 
standing on the part of the profession 
of the “partnership role” which the 
Federal Government is willing and able 
to play. Dr. Stone’s remarks, which 
began with a brief assessment of Title 
VII achievements to date, will be pub- 
lished in full in the July-August issue 
of AV Communication Review. 

In a review of Part A of Title VII, 
Jack Edling, research coordinator for 
the Media Branch, said that half of 
the funds for Part A have been appro- 
priated for research on ETV and a 
fourth on teaching machines. Other 
areas that need exploration are the 
learner, the media, and the objectives, 
Dr. Edling said. 

Part B of Title VII (dissemination) 
was reviewed by Seth Spaulding, chief 
of the Educational Materials Services 
Section. 

















INTER- 


NATIONAL 


RELATIONS 


David E. Strom 
Film Distribution 
Colonial Williamsburg 


WuaT WERE the highlights of the five 
Convention events arranged by Harry 
A. Johnson, program chairman for the 
DAVI International Relations Com- 
mittee? 


Only the future can detail the full 
import of the address by Paul S. Welty, 
assistant secretary general of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, who spoke on 
“The Role of Audiovisual Associations 
and International Relations.” Delivered 
Monday at the open meeting of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee (and 
to be published in a forthcoming issue 
of AVCR), Dr. Welty’s address had 
this immediate effect: The Committee 
voted to recommend a resolution re- 
questing that WCOTP establish an in- 
ternational committee on new media 
and expressing DAVI’s interest in co- 
operating in the work of such a com- 
mittee. 


The resolution was subsequently 
passed at the fifth general session of 
the Convention and is currently being 
negotiated by Howard Kresge, chair- 
man of the International Relations 
Committee. Dr. Kresge is working 
through the NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. WCOTP is an in- 
ternational professional organization of 
over 5 million teachers and educators 
in more than 60 countries with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. Its sec- 
retary general is William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the NEA. 


Another interesting and challenging 
program at the Convention was “Pro- 
file of Four Foreign Audiovisual Pro- 
grams,” a concurrent session Thursday 
morning. Professional, succinct, well- 
illustrated presentations were made by 
Mrs. Nelly Branco of Brazil, Mr. 
Kambiz Mahmoudi of Iran, Mr. Jess 
Banguis of the Philippines, and Mr. 
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Shaking hands with Gerald Winfield is Jess Banguis of the Philippines whose 
presentation to the concurrent session Thursday morning was punctuated with 


flashes of humor. Also caught by Convention camera men are Lawrence L. 


Van Mourick, Beverly Hills, Calif., L. 
to camera). Obscured at left is. Pramahn Hakene, 


Mohammed Fateh of Pakistan. The 
hope is that these four ICA exchange 
students return to their countries with 
as favorable an impression of the 
United States as they left with their 
audience of over 80 persons. 

Monday morning Howard Kresge of 
ICA gave the chairman’s annual report 
to the International Relations Com- 
mittee. In addition to calling on five 
Committee members to report on spe- 
cial projects, he directed attention to 
the successful start of the “people to 
people” correspondence program in- 
volving Committee members and 261 
DAVI members who live in foreign 
countries. The size of this membership 
denotes the degree to which the eyes 
of the world are on DAVI, Chairman 
Kresge pointed out. 

A new event this year was the inter- 
national breakfast attended by over 75 
people. Gerald F. Winfield, head of 
ICA’s Mass Communications Media 
Staff, presided and gave an informal 
presentation of ICA’s communications 
program in over 60 countries. Present 
were several ICA staff members in- 
volved in this effort and a number of 
foreign nationals studying in USS. 
audiovisual centers as a result of it. 
[he informal atmosphere of the break- 
fast is credited with helping a number 
of foreign guests to better understand 
their DAVI counterparts and to bene- 
fit more from the Convention. 

That same evening the “Swap Shop 
on Audiovisual Programs with Foreign 
Delegates” continued the friendly and 
professional tone set at breakfast. Wil- 
liam E. Ulrich of NEA’s Committee 
on International Relations conducted 
the informal discussion among rep- 
resentatives from South American, 
Asian, European, and North Ameri- 
can countries. In addition to explana- 
tions of training programs, the group 





C. Larson, and Howard Kresge (back 
Thai audiovisual director 


discussed needs of various countries 
and prevailing attitudes. 

The Wednesday evening event, “Pre- 
view of Foreign Films,” was success- 
fully arranged and presented by Edwin 
M. Logan of the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion. A detailed report appears on 
page 283. 

Last year 
mentary in the April issue of AVI 
questioned the extent to which DAVI 
should assume an international role 
Something of a dilemma appeared in 
that the membership seemed domes- 
tically inclined while international de 
mands on the organization were in- 


a post-Convention com 


creasingly recognized. Consider these 
facts in 1961: DAVI now has 261 
overseas members. A comparison with 
the Cincinnati Convention last year 
shows seven more Convention hours 
scheduled at Miami 
any convention. Reflect on the fact that 
foreign attendance at DAVI Conven 
tions is not likely to diminish 
fairly accessible convention sites. Re- 
flect also on the fact that a repre- 
sentative of a world-wide professional 
educational organization—WCOTP 
appears on the Convention program to 
invite DAVI’s participation and coop- 
eration. 


a sizable bite in 


given 


The international events at the 196] 
Convention were professional, chal- 
lenging, and heart-warming on the 
person-to-person level. These are some 
of the finest values to the individual in 
any voluntary professional association 

domestic or foreign. New vistas and 
new activity directions on the domestic 
level were opened to all DAVI mem- 
bers at the 1961 Convention. On the 
international level, do the 1961 Con- 
vention events do the same? Do they 
begin to provide answers on that level 
to the Convention theme: “Assign- 
ment 1970?” 
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Charles Eames 


THE NATION'S foremost graphic artist 
minced no words with his DAVI audi- 
ences. His unannounced themes were 
quality,” 
tual capacity.” He left no doubt that 


technical skills come second 


“education,” and -“intellec- 


Here are some from Mr. 
Eames’ extremely quotable discourse 


quotes 


‘You people in AV must do some- 
thing about standards—even the top 
20 percent of your materials is lousy.” 

Our nation faces the necessity to 
build up quality everywhere 

You find a magic-lantern quality 
in presentations that are loaded with 
the best equipment 

The proper use ol graphics is the 
essential matter of survival—its not 


always treated that way 


Graphic artists need education long 
before they need education in tech- 


niques 


Anyone who is going to operate in 
a profession has to continue his edu 


cation for the rest of his life 


Man today must change the frame 
of his complete cognitive life at least 
three times 

In graphic design, the beginning is 
chaos, you study the chaos and build 
up relationships. The problem is to 
find links between unlike things 


If you reduce a film from 20 to 
1] ] 


four minutes, you really learn some- 
Ina (guratine a new fradition at 
past president 
. st i] > [ 
session Monda {pril 24. The 
he ow were 


address. Past President Paul ¢ Reed 
froduced the nonored guest 
r) are Francis Noe 


re 
California State Deparitme nil ¢ 


Pennsylvania 


w (i to 


niversity James 


Miami, DAVI honored its 
linner preceding the keynote general 
former presidents pictured 
so platform guests during Jim Finn's keynote 
who was to have in- 
was unable to attend. Front 
formerly with the 
f Education; Charles Hoban, 
Finn, 


(retired) 


thing about the structure of the prob- 
lem.” 

“When I go out to hire an artist, | 
hire somebody that can think, not 
somebody that can draw.” 

“Make your materials ‘gooder’; 
that’s the way to make them circulate 
Get a good communicable package 
and it will get around.” 

[In answer to the question, How can 
teachers become graphic artists?] “Like 
scientists, teachers shouldn't abandon 
their disciplines. They shouldn't put on 
an ‘art hat.’ They shouldn't be anti- 
esthetic, either, but crude pictures 
really communicate.” 


Textbook 
Publishers 


An excerpt from the address of W. 
Mac Lean Johnson, president of the 
Webster Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


| am sure you are wondering with all 
this discussion of three of the major 
newer media [programmed learning 
materials, 8mm film, TV] just exactly 
what this conceivably might mean for 
the future of the textbook. Well, actu- 
ally, of course, | wonder myself. How- 
ever, | know that none of the new 
media offer all of the desirable attri- 
butes of the textbook, even as it exists 
today. It is still the most flexible edu- 
cational learning material of all. It is 


University of of Wisconsin. 
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the most easily transported; it needs 
no mechanical devices for its use; it re- 
quires the lowest investment cost per 
pupil hour of learning; and it is useful 
for both individual and group instruc- 
tion. 

However, all of the newer media, in 
my opinion at least, enlarge the horizon 
of instructional possibilities and they 
all offer new dimensions to teaching 
and bring new qualities to instruction 
that are not possible with the textbook 
alone. 

I think the textbook is going to be 
around for a long while, even in all of 
this new company. I think it is unques- 
tionably going to change as it adapts 
itself to this new learning environment. 
And the question is, of course, just 
how it is going to adapt and how it 
will be used in what we might call a 
“media mix.” 

A lot of us who have been publish- 
ing textbooks for years have been sur- 
prised to find that we can resort to an- 
other format—the specialized paper- 
back which is the same basic media we 
have in the textbook, but which op- 
erates in an entirely different way and 
which is bringing a new and broadened 
outlook to instruction from Grade | 
on. 

I can’t say too forcefully that not 
enough is known today about the po- 
tential of all the media for transmis- 
sion of knowledge and the real rela- 
tionship between these media. I think 
this is the central challenge and prob- 

lem of our time. 


Southern California (retiring president); Ernest Tiemann, 
University of Texas (incoming president); Charles Schuller, 
Michigan State University. Back row, Lee Cochran, lowa 
State University; Robert deKieffer, University of Colorado; 
James Brown, San Jose State College; Paul Witt, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; L. C. Larson, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Gayle Starnes, United States Government; Walter 
Bell, Atlanta Public Schools; and Walter Wittich, University 



























































Creative Crafts 


How do we build a better tomorrow? 
How do we get a student to do his 
very best? How do we help an indi- 
vidual develop his creative ability? 
How do we keep imagination going? 
These were some of the questions 
posed by Mrs. Ruby Niebauer during 
the clinic on creative crafts. Mrs. Nie- 
bauer, who is currently working as an 
AV research assistant at the University 
of Wisconsin, brought with her a large 
display of crafts including puppets, 
masks, stitchery, block prints, weav- 
ing, stencils, papier mache animals, 
and starch painting. 

Through a discussion of these arti- 
cles, through looking at the film, How 
To Make a Puppet, and by talking 


Below, Rudy Bretz, UCLA, demon- 
strates overhead TV—process whereby 
teacher manipulates camera over small 
work area to magnify (on TV sets in- 
terspersed throughout room) live dem- 
onstration, study prints, transparencies. 


‘ 
] 


together, the following statements 


evolved: 


e In order to help develop a cre- 
ative individual, we must know how 
he ticks and how we tick. 


e Mental growth—knowledge—is no 
good unless used. We must keep imag- 
ination going. Don't reprimand a child 


for doodling 


e Social growth develops through 
materials, work, and play. 


snal ing 


e Physical growth in the craft pro- 
gram is promoted by muscle coordina- 
dexterity. More and 
more doctors and businessmen are 
turning to crafts to relieve pressures 


and tensions 


tion—physical 


® Moral and spiritual growth have 
been emphasized through the centuries 
by puppetry and marionettes. Puppets 
have been inherited from all over the 
world and have been much used in 
countries where the illiteracy rate is 
high 


When we use papier mache, do we 
pupils that papier mache 
blankets have saved cities during wars, 
do they know about the papier mache 
horse in World War I? It is not the 
end project that is important, but what 
goes into the person during the proj- 
ect. It is the creative mind, how it 
ticks, and what it will produce for us 


tomorrow that is important today 
—GRATIA BAILEY GROVES, FAIRFAX, 
VIRGINIA 


Student Projectionists 


WHILE EVERY TEACHER should be 
familiar with audiovisual equipment at 
the operative level, they should sel- 
dom, if ever, find it necessary or be 
required to operate the equipment 
themselves. This was the key point 
unanimously agreed to in the swap 
shop session on student projectionists 
clubs Tuesday evening. It was much 
discussed and generally agreed that 
well organized projection clubs can 
provide both an important service to 
education and a real learning experi- 
ence for the pupils. (See dissenting 
view of Carolyn Whitenack, page 277.) 

The session culminated in a num- 
ber of “why don’t they” questions, 
among which were these: 


e Why don’t they (equipment man- 


Clinics and Demonstrations 


ufacturers) develop a foolproof self 
threading 16mm sound projector? 


e Why don't they (school admini- 
strators) stop suggesting that the “slow 
learner” or “problem pupil” be as- 
signed to the student projection or- 
ganization. 

e Why don't they 
ments of education) require that every 
teacher demonstrate 
his understanding and use of audio 


(state depart 
competence in 


visual materials and equipment before 
certifying him or permitting him to 
teach. 

The session was 
George Frazier of North Miami and 
Eugene Anderson of Miami. Dudley 
Parsons presided.—ROBERT COX, SYRA 
CUSE 


coordinated by 


Language Teaching 


Six demonstrations of recent develop 


ments in modern language teaching 
composed the framework of the lan 
guage laboratory clinic Tuesday eve 


ning. Approximately 150 persons were 
present as Elton Hocking, head of the 
department of modern languages at 
Purdue University, assisted by Joseph 
C. Hutchinson of the U.S. Office of 
Education and George E. Smith, su 
pervisor of foreign languages for the 
Indiana state department of public in 
struction, presented the following 


e Correlated textual and recorded 


materials, including the new concept 
of audio homework (take-home discs) 
These new materials are programmed 
to a great extent, and contain basic 
dialogues followed by various audio 


lingual drills 


@ A new French Speaking Prof 
ciency Test for periodic use being de 
veloped by Paul Pimsleur of the 
UCLA French Department 
interested in helping establish norms 


Teac her s 


0) 


for these 2 
cording their own students are invited 


minute taped tests by re- 


to write Dr. Pimsleur, c/o French De 
partment, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, 
California. Each recorded set of an 
swers takes but four minutes to grade 


e The experimental development of 
an almost completely automated lan 
guage laboratory with materials in 
Spanish, Russian and Thai at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by Professor Mor- 
ton. The student will use a telephone 
dial and “book” to dial hundreds of 
1961 
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four-minute tapes, to be used in order 
as minimal increments. The course 
content is programmed, requiring the 
greatest proportion of time and effort 
in preparing the total experiment. A 
question from the floor concerned an 
apparent obstacle to obtaining com- 
plete automation. The question was: 
How can the equipment detect a stu- 
dent's mispronunciation in order to 


prevent him from going on prema- 
turely to the next increment?” The 
experiment is approximately half com- 
pleted 

e Large pictorial flash cards and 
posters in Spanish developed by Pro- 
fessor Bull of UCLA. These cards are 
facsimiles of reality” illustrating con- 
trasting experiences via contrasting 
pictures The student is expected to 
transfer to real life the situations pic- 
tured. Thus, grammar is_ presented 
visually, with no vocalization of rules 
per Sé 

e A series of three four-minute 
films narrated in German, Spanish 
ind French, developed at Purdue. The 
written materials utilize the same con- 
tent as the foreign language commen- 
taries. The audiovisual material forms 
the basis of the presentation and the 
textbook is the aid 


e Elementary school French films 
prepared by Mme. Anne Slack 

The program was highly interesting 
in its theoretical presentations (Mor- 
ton’s programmed language laboratory 
Bull's flash cards, Pimsleur’s profi- 
ciency tests), but little was presented 
to help the language teacher in either 
setting up or operating a language 
laboratory. In view of the widely diver- 
gent opinions being promulgated by 
language laboratory proponents con- 
cerning type of equipment, choice of 
materials and methodology, the panel 
might well have devoted more time to 
clarifying those common problems fac- 
ing audiovisual personnel, language 
teachers and administrators JOSEPH 
I PEYSER, UNIONDALE HIGH SCHOOIL 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Foreign Films 


ONE OF THE MOST appealing events 
of the Convention was the preview of 
foreign films presented Wednesday 
evening in the Deauville pool area 
Five films from four countries were 
introduced with appropriate commen- 
tary by persons representing the coun- 
try of the film’s origin 

A film used in the schools of Ger- 
many, /m Dorf der Weissen Storche, 
portrays with some animation and ex- 
cellent nature photography the life of 
the storks. Another German film 
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use the 


WRICO 


MANUSCRIPT 
LETTERING SET 


Ideal for use by stores, 
offices, clubs, libraries, 


schools, audio visual 


instruction, and many others. 
Ready for instant use at any time. 


Just out! 







COMPLETE SET 
CONSISTS OF: 

3 lettering guides, 2 pens, 
aluminum guide holder... 
all in attractive box. 


New 4” lettering guides es 
and pens. Write for Visit US at oot 1-30, 


bulletin No. 6 


NEA, Atlantic City. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TO 


WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. C, Nutley, New Jersey 





An Overhead 


is only as Valuable as its 


TOTAL USEFULNESS 


in the 
Classroom 


Available with your Key- 
stone Overhead Projector— 
at reasonable cost—are these 
prepared materials: 

1. Science Transparencies 
—a splendid series of stand- 
ard (3% x 4 in.) slides on 
Biology, Physics, General 
Science, Health, Elementary 
Science. 

2. Social Studies Transpar- 
encies, standard size, 3% x 
4 in. 

3. Map Slides, 3% x 4 in. 

4. Polaroid Transparen- 
cies, 3% x 4 in. 

5. Tachistoslides for 
teaching Reading, Music, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Arithmetic, and Foreign Lan- 
guages. 





Projector T | | 













The KEYSTONE 
Overhead 
Projector 


6. PRACTICAL USA- 
BLE Handmade Slides and ®"4 many of the 


Transparency Materials. —— listed are avail- 
Etched Glass Slides used with  #l¢ for purchase in 
ordinary lead pencil. many states 


7. And Other Uses— pro- under TITLE Wl 


jection of 2 in. and 2% in. 
Slides, Strip Film, Micro- of the NDEA 
scopic Slides, Tachistoscopic 


Slides. Demonstration In Your Classroom on Request 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 
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brought to the meeting by Wolfgang 


Brudny, director of audiovisual edu- 
cation in Bavaria, was Schloss Bruehl. 
The film is an effective means of com- 
municating an example of rococco 
architecture with music on the sound 
track by composers of the period. 
There is no voice narration. The Ger- 
man contributions were introduced by 
Helen Schoettle, first secretary of the 
German Embassy. 

A film from Thailand, Education 
Under a Thatched Roof, demonstrates 
the use of a magnetic-tape sound-track 
film and presents a comprehensive pic- 
ture of, educational progress in Thai- 
land and of team teaching with all its 
ramifications. It was introduced by 
Pramahn Hakene, a college AV coor- 
dinator in Bang Sa-en. 

The real avant garde film of the 
group was the Italian Meglio de leri 
(Geometry Lesson). This is a combi- 
nation of modern art, advanced cinema 
technique, mathematics, physics, and 
philosophy all woven into a unified 
whole of musi¢ and movement with in- 
triguing narration. It was introduced 
by Agostino Zamparutti, director of 
the Instituto Italino de Cultura in New 
York. 

Les Etudiants from France was in- 
troduced by Ruth Cornfield of the So- 
ciety for French-American Cultural 
Services. Conventional in its photo- 
graphic approach, it presents a picture 
of the modern French university stu- 
dents at work and at play. 

The audience of more than 100 
persons, not counting hotel guests 
who watched from the open balcony, 
seemed unanimous in their enjoyment. 
——ALLISON V. SLAGLE, AV DIRECTOR, 
CHATTANOOGA 


Training the Educational 
Film Director 


A REVEALING REPORT was given by 
John Tyo Tuesday evening concerning 
his doctoral dissertation and the facts 
it uncovered about motion picture 
training in America today. Most of us 
are unaware that 200 colleges and 
universities teach film courses of some 
kind. As Tyo had visited and investi- 
gated the film training in the 10 larg- 
est programs, and has himself taught 
in several, he was able to pass on con- 
siderable detail about what courses 
were taught and the content in them. 
His analysis of how the major subject 
areas were handled at the various in- 
stitutions aroused considerable interest 
on the part of several film producers 
in the audience, culminating in a lively 
session which continued elsewhere long 
after the meeting was officially closed. 
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Robert Wagner of Ohio State and 
John Driscoll of UCLA acted as com- 
mentators contributing several remarks 
on the complexity of such training, as 
well as the different approaches which 
various schools have taken. This led to 
several interesting comments from the 
audience concerning the proper bal- 
ance between theory and practice, the 
subject of which could only remain 
unfathomable: accordingly the discus- 
sion faded to a colorful and cordial 
open end.—JOHN DRISCOLL 


Organizing Media Programs 


PANEL MEMBERS AND OTHERS pres- 
ent at the Tuesday clinic on “planning 
educational media programs” recom- 
mended that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation prepare and publish a Guide- 
lines Manual for the Organization and 
Administration of Educational Media 
Programs for School Systems. Definite 
suggestions were given concerning the 
general nature of such a manual, to 
wit: 

* The manual should be concerned 
with the nature of a comprehensive 
educational media program including 
all types of learning materials. 

* It should be designed primarily 
for school administrators, educational 
media specialists, directors of instruc- 
tion, curriculum directors, and school 
board members. 

* It should include these sections: 
(1) a review of contributions to good 
instruction that an adequate media 
program can make; (2) a broad out- 
line of the dimensions of an adequate 
educational media program; (3) a self- 
appraisal instrument which school sys- 
tems Can use in evaluating their pres- 
ent programs; (4) a section suggest- 
ing procedural steps involved in estab- 
lishing or improving educational media 
programs. 

Also recommended was a section 
with specific information on such 
matters as selecting media and equip- 
ment, inservice education, budgeting, 
central service facilities, local produc- 
tion, relating media to the curriculum, 
uses of TV, teaching machines, lan- 
guage laboratories, and so on. 

The group recommended that the 
manual be developed in close consulta- 
tion with persons who can speak for 
the audiences to whom it is primarily 
addressed. 

In a summary statement, Frank 
Mason, superintendent of Gouverneur 
(New York) public schools, and a 
member of the panel, pointed out that 
a chief purpose of the manual must be 
to produce a change in thinking about 
educational media programs from 
“nice” to “necessary.” 





Good reasons 
for RCA projector 
popularity ! 


Vim 





@ “Life-Tested*’”’—your as- 
surance of projector quality! 


@ Easiest, fastest threading 
in the 16mm field! 

@ Whisper-quiet operation ! 

@ Powerful 1200-watt lamp 
—throws 20°, more light 
on screen! 

@ Built-in lubrication! 

@ Pressure guides are the 
“softest touch’’ in film 
handling! 


@ Nylon film pressure shoe— 
lasts 2 to 3 times longer! 


@ Superior sound reproduc- 
tion ! 

@ Longer operating life; 
minimum maintenance! 


*Rigid endurance standards have been 
set for RCA “‘LIFE-TESTED" Projectors. 
Individual components as wei// as finished 
projectors are subjected to continuous 
testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of ali operating parts. “‘LIFE- 
TESTED" at RCA means better, more 
reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 


The Most Trusted Name 


in Electronics 





® RADIO CORPORAT ON OF AMERICA 
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Another reason 
to go RCA! 





... easier, quieter, safer ! 


Take the outstanding performer in 16mm projectors. 
Add an easy, smooth, quiet reverse action—that’s 
the new RCA “Life-Tested”’* Projector. 


RCA reverse is quick as a flick of the wrist, because 
RCA’s forward and reverse operate from a single 
rotary switch. You hear no irritating garbled noise 
during reverse operation, because RCA reverse auto- 
matically shuts off the sound. And, unlike other 
projectors—RCA uses a separate motor and blower 
for reverse. This means the projector lamp is cooled 
more efficiently . . . films get better protection. Your 
valuable film libraries get gentler treatment, last 
longer for greater economy! 


Add up all the reasons and you’ll see why RCA is 
the finest projector! 





Your RCA Audio-Visual dealer has all the facts on 
reverse, plus many other good reasons for choosing 
RCA “Life-Tested’’* Projectors. See him, too, for a 
variety of other audio-visual aids for easier teaching 
and faster learning. Look in the Classified Directory 
under “‘Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies” 
. or write us for details. Audio Products, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Occupational Interest Groups 


THIS year the meetings of the occu- 
pational interest groups were preceded 
by a joint session on “A Multi-Media 
Approach to the Inservice Education 
of Teachers in Instructional Commu- 
nication” presented by Syracuse Uni- 
versity. As noted on these pages, most 
of the occupational interest groups 
followed suit by applying the Syracuse 
topic to their particular area. 


Reporters who supplied information 
for the following accounts were: Wil- 
liam G. Henry, Indiana University; 
C. P. Shelby, Alhambra Schools, Phoe- 
nix; Harry M. Kauffman, University 
of Denver; Lowell K. Norman, Corpus 
Christi; Lowell W. Nelson, Lindbergh 
Schools, St. Louis; Constance Moy, 
Freeman School, Phillipsburg, N.J.; 
and Robert Cox, Syracuse University. 


The Joint Session 


SIMPLY sTATED, the main objective 
of this session was to consider the 
“state of the art” in teaching from a 


by means of an intricately devised 
“cross-mechanized” presentation which 
discussed the “cross-media” concept of 
instruction. 

Particular stress was placed on the 
availability, flexibility, and adaptability 
of instructional materials throughout 
the entire presentation, which in itself 
provided an effective example of 
multi-media display. Most commend- 
able was the split-second coordina- 
tion of the participants who skillfully 
blended a variety of overhead trans- 
parencies, slides, and film sequences 
to the accompaniment of a tape re- 
corded commentary. 

[he culminating device utilized in 
this session not only served as an 
opportunity for audience feedback, 
but again illustrated how media are 
so complementary to ingenuity. ‘“Pro- 
grammed” overhead transparencies 
tested the audience for both facts 
and evaluative reactions. 

The whole was engineered by the 
Syracuse contingent—Jerry Mars, Bob 
Cox, Don Ely, and Gene Oxhandler. 


tems group on Tuesday gave partici- 
pants a rare opportunity to discuss 
problems and share experiences with 
some of the top AV administrators 
in the nation. Discussions concerning 
problems of distribution, teacher train- 
ing, and equipment vied with interrup- 
tions for attention. 

A chart of audiovisual services, 
expenses and materials yielded much 
statistical information including the 
fact that film circulation generally is 
reaching a figure of approximately 10 
showings per print per year. 


AV budgets were criticized for 
being generally too low to provide a 
complete program. Recommendations 
called for expenditures of between 


$3 and $5 per ADA. 


Wednesday's Large City session was 
characterized by avid interest in the 
areas represented, and by unusually 
capable participants. A wealth of ideas 
and information was presented. There 
was an obvious desire on the part of 








purpose aimed at developing a greater 
awareness and appreciation of the 
values of audiovisual materials. Ful- 
filment of this objective was attempted 





new Coronet films .. 


CARL SANDBURG 


discusses Lincoln 


CARL SANDBURG 


discusses his work 
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Large City Programs 


[he session of the Large City Sys- 


those present to have more time than 
available for questions and discussion 
Communication between speakers and 
the audience was effective and obvi- 





From 30,000 feet of film made by CBS for an interview with 
Carl Sandburg at his home in North Carolina, Coronet Films 
has selected with great care the material related to Sandburg 
the Lincoln scholar, and Sandburg, the writer—and fashioned 
it into two highly effective classroom films 


Months were spent in re-writing, in developing a new narra 
tion, and in re-editing the basic material to bring to the screen 
a remarkable man and one of our greatest living combinations 
of poet, author and historian. Through this painstaking pro 
cess, Coronet has developed two curriculum-oriented films 
which are both timely and timeless 


CARL SANDBURG DISCUSSES LINCOLN (11 min., B&W) Sandburg speaks 
feelingly of what Lincoln means to him; of why he undertook the 
history of Lincoln’s life; and of the contributions Lincoln made to his 
time and ours. American History, Senior High 


CARL SANDBURG DISCUSSES HIS WORK (13% min.. B&W) The Pulitzer 
Prize winner reads selected passages from his own works, gives advice 
to writers, and tells how he goes about “this business of writing.” 
American Literature, Senior High 

Preview these films... We shall be pleased to send preview prints of 
these films tothose who are considering purchase. This service is available 
at no obligation except for return postage. Simply check your requests 
on the coupon and return to Coronet Films 


CORONET FILMS -—----- - 


Dept. AV-661 
Coronet Buliding i 
| Chicago 1, Illinois ome _ 


Please send for preview Position | 

[] Carl Sandburg Discusses Schoo | 

| Lincoln | 
Address 

| [] Carl Sandburg Discusses , | 

~) 


His Work 
| City Zone State 
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ously a considerable amount of think- 
ing was stimulated. In general, the 
subject matter covered audiovisual 
program planning and administration. 
Great interest was shown in the in- 
herent potentialities of educational 
television 


Medium-Sized Systems 


The four major questions for dis- 
cussion were: (1) Can the multi- 
media approach be achieved in the 
classroom? (2) Can the classroom 
teacher accomplish it? (3) Is a mate- 
rials center needed in each school? 
(4) Is the cross-media approach as 
presented practical? 

Among conclusions reached during 
discussion was one that the multi- 
media approach requires some train- 
ing. It was suggested that the teacher 
start slowly and add materials each 
year. The group also concluded that 
materials should be decentralized and 
that every individual school be pro- 
vided with its own materials center. 


Problems in Small City Systems 


The theme, “The Challenge of the 
Cross-Media Approach for the Small- 
City Audiovisual Director,’ was 
treated in the framework of six prob- 
lems, to wit 

1. What responsibility does the col- 
lege or university have toward local 
public schools for inservice educa- 
tion of teachers of AV? Conclusion 
Teachers look to colleges to provide 
leadership in this field. They feel that 
college professors have the time and 
opportunity to study research data 
and to apply this knowledge in teacher 
training 

2: Can the regional educational film 
library serve to disseminate informa- 
tion on the theory of audiovisual edu- 
cation? Conclusion: An analysis of 25 
newsletters showed that 50 percent 
of them did disseminate audiovisual 
theory 

3. Assuming success in multi-media 
techniques in the approach to his fac- 
ulty, what next steps are recom- 
mended for the AV director? Con- 
clusion: (1) Know what is available, 
where it can be found, and when it 
should be used; (2) Be a friend to 
the teacher, share your secrets, and 
make helpful suggestions. (3) Know 
each teacher's immediate concern; 
(4) Pass along information that some 
teacher has found helpful; and (5) 
Give one idea at the time—one sug- 
gestion will be accepted, a dozen 
resented 

4. How can the AV director make 
use of the multi-media approach in 
the inservice education of teachers? 
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“Goodness gracious sakes alive} exclaimed 
Samuel Pennebaker in exasperation. “Some 
of these science experiments are so deu- 
cedly complicated these days that hence- 
forth I shall take advantage of the demon- 
strations in those perfectly bully Churchill- 
Wexler films?” 








[The conclusions reached are reflected 
almost entirely in the article by Marie 
McMahan in AVI, February 1961, 
page 50.] 

5. Can public school systems be a 
source for up-to-date materials on 
proper utilization and new techniques 
of instructional communication? Con- 
clusion: Yes. One school district not 
having access to educational radio or 
TV programs has worked out a plan 
with the telephone company for a 
“closed circuit” telephone system to 


be installed in each building. This will 
provide an opportunity for instruc- 
tional programs to be sent to each 
classroom from a central studio. All 
programs are to be done by local 
teachers working together in commit- 
tees. Most of them will be taped al- 
though a few will be live broadcasts. 
It is hoped that this will meet the local 
needs at present and will help prepare 
teachers for using radio and TV when 
it becomes available. 

6. Where do the users of instruc- 
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BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


Operated from the front of a fully lighted 
room the Vu Graph is a teacher's “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class at all times, 
the teacher projects what she writes, as 
she writes it. A new word appears on the 
screen the instant she says it. . . step by 
step a problem is solved before the eyes 
of the entire class as she explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu Graph be- 
comes her “right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific benefits of 
Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your The ery 
school write for a (y oe 
free, “no obliga | | 
tion” demonstra- — ‘ 
tion... or ‘Vu - 
Graph As An In- 
structional Aid,” 
a free, informative 
booklet written for 
teachers by 
teachers. 


ce, 
CBE 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
213 S. i8th St., East Orange, New Jersey 
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tional materials obtain information 
about newer techniques of utilization 
and application? Among sources listed: 
AVI; The Audiovisual Directory; 
Filmstrip Guide; Educator’s Guide to 
Free Films and Filmstrips; Audio 
Card-o-Log; Bertha Lander’s Film 
Guide; Saturday Review; Instructor; 
Grade Teacher; Ed Screen; Projec- 
tionist's Handbook; and_ reference 
material on AV and TV from profes- 
sional libraries. 


Programs in Town Systems 


The first few minutes of the session 
were given over to Robert Cox of 
Syracuse who answered questions 
stimulated by the joint session which 
preceded. 

The group, while small, held an en- 
thusiastic discussion following the pres- 
entations of Ronald G. Buehler of 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan; W. W. Rags- 
dale of Phoenix, and Dalton Levy of 
Bethpage, Long Island. The latter, 
though unable to attend in person, sent 
a tape recording and slides. 

Excellent presentations demonstrated 
the approach taken at the above cities 
by their respective AV leaders in help- 
ing to create a real understanding of 
the value of the multi-media approach 
in their schools. The open discussion 
highlighted some of the major ques- 
tions of concern to audiovisualists in 
the smaller communities. 


Programs in Individual Schools 


A panel of eight members discussed 
the presentation on the multi-media 
approach to inservice education given 
by the Syracuse group, then reacted 
to specific problems posed by Kenneth 
Weber, chairman of the session. After 
each topic Mendel Sherman evaluated 
what had been said. 

Specific problems discussed were 
(1) evaluation of materials; (2) cata- 
loging materials; (3) ordering and 
scheduling materials; and (4) inform- 
ing and training the staff. 

vo. << 
Surprise Announcement 

When members of the DAVI staff 
were entertained at an “appreciation 
party” shortly after the Convention, 
their hostess, Mickey Bloodworth, had 
a surprise in store for them. 

Mrs. Bloodworth announced her 
marriage last February to Col. Roswell 
P. Rosengren, Assistant to the Chief 
of Transportation, United States Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Readers will be happy to know that 
they will not lose their convention co- 
ordinator who will continue to be 
known as Mickey Bloodworth in pro- 
fessional life. 
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e All-Steel Construction 


@ Maximum Strength 
and Rigidity 

@ Outstanding 
Acoustical Control 


@ Comfort 
@ Convenience 


@ Complete Safety 





PIXMOBILE*® QUALITY 
— the finest available for 
language laboratory use! 


The Pixmobile® Audio-Ed Language 
Laboratory Booth is designed to pro- 
vide school systems with flexibility in 
choosing any type of electronic equip- 
ment of any manufacturer. As an 
educational tool, this furniture was 
selected by the Wichita Board of 
Education for one of the largest lan- 
guage laboratory installations in the 
world. A comparison of features re- 
veals the economy, quality, and long- 
lasting value of this equipment. 


For information and literature, write Dept. A 


ADVANCE PRODUCTS CO. 


2310 E. DOUGLAS AVE. / WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“Creative Use” 


Sought by 
ETV Conferees 


CONVENTION DELEGATES who signed 
up for the three-day ETV 
found the Dade County 
remunerative experience the 
time felt that their discussion 
following the telecasts produced sug- 
gestions of value to the program 

This discussion centered on the role 


sessions 

telecasts a 
and at 
same 


of the teacher, nature of the teaching- 
learning process, scope of subject mat- 
ter, class size, provisions for individual 
and 
utilization techniques employed in the 


differences, and the production 
two telecasts available to the conferees 

namely 10th grade biology and 11th 
grade English 


The purpose of the conference as 
stated by Chairman Joe Hooten of 
Florida State University was to show 


an ETV program in operation, to find 
out how presentation techniques can 
be improved, to point out the strong 
and weak points of ET\ 


tool, 


as a teaching 


and to answer some questions 
about production and utilization. 

On the 
had an opportunity to school 
participating in the Dade County pro- 


gram, and, at Chairman Hooten’s in- 


the 
visit 


second day conferees 


vitation, suggested various production 
techniques. Among them were: vary- 
ing the camera angles, having more 
than one teacher on the program, us- 
ing visuals to illustrate obscure points 
rather concentrat- 
ing on AV techniques amenable to TV 
but difficult for the classroom teacher, 


than obvious ones, 


and stressing preparation of teachers’ 
guides 
During the conference, 

people from ASCD, DAVI, 
and Dade County’s WTHS-T\ 
as panel participants and spokesmen 
for the 
pants 


resource 
NAEB, 
served 
various sections. [The partici- 


worked in groups divided ac- 


cording to subject matter—biology and 
English, and subdivided according to 
specialty—production and utilization.] 
During the final discussion session 
Wanda Mitchell, director of the tele- 
vision project for Evanston Township 
High School, pointed out to delegates 
that reaction to TV 
gious—if the teacher 
the children usually with her. 

Rudy Bretz, ETV head at the Uni- 


versity of California, suggested rotat- 


lessons is conta- 
doesn't like it, 


agree 


ing teachers to avoid monotony. Phil 


Lewis, Chicago Board of Education, 
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For language classes and wherever the 
spoken word must be reproduced 
clearly and realistically, try economical 
Language Arts Recording Tape... 
developed to meet the specia/ needs of 
teday’s educators. 
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snap! 


Recall when sound... almost any 
sound ... was fun? 


Pure, clear, fresh sounds are 
part of the fountain of memory. 
Nothing can ever equal that first 
awareness of rain on a window, or 
a distant train whistle, or the si- 
lence of falling snow. 


But today there are special de- 
lights in sound that everyone can 
enjoy. Audiotape, for example. 


This tape is ideal for music ap- 
preciation classes because it cap- 
tures every nuance of tone with 
less distortion and background 
noise than other tapes. Try it. 
There are eight types. . . one ex- 
actly suited to your next recording. 


“it speaks for itself” 


AUDIO DEVICES INC., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
Hollywood: 840 N. Fairfax Ave. Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave. 





emphasized the importance of teach- 
ing guides. Bernarr Cooper, Florida 
State University, warned against cover- 
ing too much material in a single tele- 
cast; he also pointed out that a major 
problem in ETV is to specifically de- 
fine the role of the studio teacher and 
the classroom teacher. 

Curtis Knowles, FSU’s ETV 
sultant for Dade County, informed 
delegates that workshops are being 
held for classroom and TV teachers, 
that team teaching is being practiced, 
and that expenses have been cut down 
considerably allowing great savings for 
the school system. He also stated that 


con- 


steps have been taken for continuous 
evaluation of telecasts. 

The fact that the conferees’ sugges- 
tions sought out more creative use of 
the television potential and more 
sophisticated development of produc- 
tion techniques is a healthy sign. The 
over-all objective of providing a rich 
learning environment for the student 
was constantly brought to the fore- 
front. It was the consensus of the 
group that television will not succeed 
as a major force in education until it 
can demonstrate effective learning for 
the individual student. 

—VIRGINIA G. STURWOLD 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 





OF CLASSROOMS! 


alee ht 
. a 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 









AVR 
RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 





IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
17'S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
SYUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroorn experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them" 
... “best of its type’’ . . . “‘more convenient”’ . . . 
“so quiet’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable”’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%."" 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 © 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. AV-16 5235S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


EFFECTIVE 


DURABLE! 
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Send it to 


THE F 


Specialists in the Science of 


FILM REJUVENATION 
FOR 16 MM AND 35 MM 
RAPIDWELD Process includes treatment for: 
e Dirt e Abrasions 
e Scratch Removal « “Rain” 
8MM SERVICES NOW AVAILABLE. 


Send for free Brochure, 
“FACTS ON FILM CARE”, 
Dept. C. 

APID FILM 
TECHNIQUE. INC. 


37-02 27 ST., L. 1. C. 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-4600- Est. 1940 ae 
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By Way of Explanation 


THOUGH TwicE AS VOLUMINOUS as 
that of any former year, this Conven- 
tion report falls short of complete cov- 
erage. It may be, as Dr. Hyer has sug- 
gested, that the DAVI Convention has 
outgrown the kind of report that can 
be made in a single issue of AVI; that 
a proceedings-type publication should 
be contemplated for the future. 

Since the September issue of AVI 
will be dovoted to organizational mat- 
ters, the editors felt that a compre- 
hensive report of Board deliberations 
and Committee restructuring could be 
deferred until then. (Reports turned 
in by Committee members for the Con- 
vention issue will be used at that time.) 

[The research papers read at the 
Convention will be turned over to the 
editors of AVCR with the assumption 
that some of them will reach AVCR 
columns—one, by Eugene Oxhandler 
on subliminal stimuli has already ap- 
peared (Vol. 8, No. 3, May-June 
1960); a second, a report on experi- 
mentation in adapting the overhead 
projector, by Clayton W. Chance, will 
be covered in the July-August issue as 
one of the Title VII research abstracts. 

The concurrent session on new 
equipment will be column material for 
Equipment Editor William H. King. 
Readers can expect to see something 
on this in the fall issues. 

See page 274 for news of the teach- 
ing machine presentation to the Re- 
ligious Educators by John Barlow. In 
their second session the religious group 
heard a discussion on interfaith TV 
programming. As reported by Walter 
N. Vernon, editor of Methodist publi- 
cations in Nashville, the latter revealed 
that: There has been little interfaith 
planning of radio and TV programs as 
yet. However this is an area where 
more may be accomplished through 


cooperative effort because (1) religion 


—— 
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is not yet making much impact in the 
U.S. through the mass media; (2) 
many of the problems faced are com- 
mon to the three major faiths; (3) the 
audiences reached are usually made up 
of persons of all faiths; (4) better pro- 
gram time could probably be secured 
by working together; (5) there is need 
to change the common misconception 
that hostility exists among the three 
major faiths; and (6) in our pluralistic 
society individuals must be helped to 
know more about one another's faiths 

The Armed Forces Section this year 
again scheduled some of the best dem- 
onstrations seen at the Convention, 
notably “Animated Transparencies,” 
by James Barry, USN Training Devices 
Center, Port Washington, Long Island, 
N.Y.; and “Technamation” by Capt 
Howard Hitchens, U.S. Air Force 
Academy. John Kubilis, Jr. showed 
slides of the management information 
control system at Redstone Arsenal, 
Alabama—an impressive illustration of 
advanced techniques in the use of T\ 
and loud speaker equipment for ef 
ficient communication 

Lee Cochran reports that the suc 
cessful meeting of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association's Divi- 
sion of Audiovisual Communication 
prompted that group to recommend a 
second meeting with DAVI in Kansas 
City next year. Writes Mr. Cochran: 

The DAVC is an organization work 
ing within the National University Ex- 
tension Association. About four years 
ago it reorganized to include the broad 
aspects of communication—audiovis 
ual, radio, and television. Its primary 
purpose is to assist other areas of Ex- 
tension Services such as correspond- 
ence study, extension classes, confer- 
ence workshops, and all other phases 
of adult education in the improvement 
of communication techniques.” 


Rapid-Rater 


a simple and inexpensive tester-teacher 


® for increased student interest 
® for classroom quizzes 

®@ for self-testing 

© for step-by-step learning 


SYOSSET, L.1., NEW YORK 
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Pssc 16mm-sound 


PHYSICS FILMS 
MATH FILMS 


Designed to help the teacher 









ri 


Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias of MIT. who initiated 
the PSSC project, appears in a number of the 
films. He is shown here in ‘Pressure of Light.” 


PHYSICS 


These are the famed PSSC physics films, 
correlated for use with all textbooks. 
They present basic concepts quickly and 
effectively, show important experiments 
that cannot be performed in the school 
lab, give students a new insight into the 
importance of physics today. 


The teacher may use the entire series 
or select as many titles as he wishes. 
43 films have been completed 


MATHEMATICS 


A series of 43 films for algebra and a 
series of 21 films for trigonometry. 
Introductions to topics and practical 
problem solving demonstrations by ex- 
perienced classroom teachers 


ALL FILMS AVAILABLE 3 WAYS 
Purchase. Eligible for NDEA funds 
Subscription. You select titles and dates 
and have each film for three school days. 
Lease to buy. A three-year plan 


PREVIEW PRINTS AVAILABLE 
FROM 31 FILM LIBRARIES 

Modern Learning Aids has film libra- 
ries in principal cities throughout the 
U. S. A. and in Toronto 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN FOR THE 
FALL TERM. SEND FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY. 


LA Modern —_—e Aids | 

| A Division of Modern Talking Picture Serv ol 
| 3 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y ! 
H Please send me complete information about | 
i mathematics films and PSSC physics films. in j 

ding all prices and the address of the nearest 

i MLA film library | 
j tom 
I rire | 
Sch System 
| Aasres al 
= 

> 
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Resolutions 


Submitted by members of the DAV1 
Resolutions Committee: Ward E. An- 
krum, Carlton W. H. Erickson, Eliza- 
beth Golterman, E. Dudley Parsons, 
William Sanborn, and Don G. Wil- 
liams, Chairman. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT 


THe Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion favors a five-year extension of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
The Department would like to recom- 
mend to the Congress of the United States 
that the following changes be made in the 
present National Defense Education Act 
when it is extended: 

1. If audiovisual materials, including 
the newer media of communication, are 
to be properly utilized in our public 
schools, DAVI recommends strongly that 
funds under Title III as well as Title VII 
of the National Defense Education Act 
be made available to institutions of higher 
education which have schools of educa- 
tion or are responsible for the training 
of teachers. 

2. With new educational media devel- 
oping as rapidly as at present, some pro- 
vision should be made in the revised Na- 
tional Defense Education Act so that in- 
stitutes and a fellowship program could 
be introduced and conducted to further 
the more effective selection and use of 
the newer media of education by both 
classroom teachers and audiovisual spe- 
cialists. The need for a program of in- 
stitutes and fellowships in the area of 
newer teaching media has become mani- 
fest during recent years because of rapid 
advances in communications technology 
and learning theory and also because of 
the stimulus given to this field by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

3. It is important that more attention 
be given to the dissemination of proper 
classroom utilization procedures for the 
newer educational media. Although this 
will entail strengthening Title VII B of 
the present Act, it does not imply that 
Title VII A of this Act should not be con- 
tinued in its present form. Both parts A 
and B of Title VII are extremely im- 
portant in our opinion. 

4. It is urged that Title III of the pres- 








MATHEMATICS FILMS 
Available Under Title 11! 


PARALLEL LINES 


11 minutes color or b & w 


A motivational film for 
Geometry or General Mathematics 


Preview Prints Available 


Johnson Hunt Productions 
FILM CENTER 


LA CANADA CALIFORNIA 
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KEEP THE CLASS “MEAs Up” 





Conduct your 
fully lighted room. 
noise and sight distraction. 


“Visual Aid Classes’ in a 
Eliminate projector 


Lenscreen rear projection holds atten- 
tion . . . allows the taking of notes .. . 
facilitates supervision while slides or films 
are being shown. 


Gives sharp, clear pictures in black and 
white or full fidelity color. 


There's a Lenscreen to fit your specific 
teaching need. 


Send for the LENSCREEN information kit, 
today. No obligation, of course. 


POLACOAT, INCORPORATED 
9700 Conklin Road Blue Ash, Ohio 









































at your service! ===} 


716.0, 






reversal printing 
and processing 


GOLD PRINTING 


*¢ Work Prints * Fastax Service 
* Color-to-Color Prints * A&B Roll Prints 
* Color-to-B & W Prints * Fades-Dissolves 
* Raw Stock * Timed Prints 


e Edge Numbering 
Also Motion Picture 
Processing for 8mm 


Write for complete information . . 


723 Seventh Ave. 
) OF OS = Fs wey i9, u 6-2293 



















































































You Can Thread Any Kalart/Victor 
With One Hand Tied Behind Your Back 


The unique Kalart/Victor ‘“wide- 
open” threading path makes it pos- 
sible. Film gate, tension rollers and 
film shoes open at the flick of your 
finger—and stay open while you in- 
sert the film. It’s a one-handed, easy 
operation. 

Threading is further simplified by 
the fact that this projector is loaded 
in three separate, logical steps. No in- 
tricate “lacing” is involved. First, 
loop the film around the sound drum, 
following the red path. Then thread 
the white path under the single drive 
sprocket. Third, follow the blue path 
through the film gate and over the 
drive sprocket. The color-coded path 
serves as a constant reminder of 
threading location and sequence. 

An additional reason for using 
Kalart/Victor projectors is the way 
they guard against film damage. Pat- 
ented Safety Film Trips detect trou- 
ble and automatically stop the pro- 
jector before any harm is done. A 
great feature for building projectionist 


confidence and saving film costs! 

The Kalart/Victor offers great fea- 
tures in every department, from low- 
cost maintenance to outstanding per- 
formance. Ask your Victor Dealer for 
a demonstration soon. 





Threading points on a Kalart/Victor open 
wide to receive film; path itself is color- 
coded to show sequence and location. 


Victor materials and equipment are approved for purchase under the National Defense Education Act. 


Kraan > 





NEW EDITION! 
Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas is 
now revised and up-dated. Send for your 
free copy of this popular Victor booklet. 


World's most experienced manufacturer of 16mm projectors 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., DIV. OF KALART, PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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Resolutions Continued 


ent National Defense Education Act be 
expanded, when the Act is extended, to 
embrace all academic subjects usually in- 
cluded in the course of study of our pub 
lic schools. 

The Department of Audiovisual In 
struction is vitally concerned with the ex 
tension of NDEA and with the changes 
proposed above. When proposed changes 
are being considered for the National 
Defense Education Act, DAVI will be 
prepared to present in greater detail the 
points made above, and to document the 
need for these changes. 

With the present rapid development of 
the new educational media, with the stim- 
ulus provided by the NDEA in the use 
of the new educational media, and with 
the rapid advance in the theoretical bases 
for learning and communication there has 
become apparent a need to retrain teach- 
ers in the effective use of the new educa- 
tional media 

DAVI recommends that provision be 
made in the NDEA for institutes and fel 
lowships for teachers in the use of newer 
teaching media. The Department envi 
sions a program similar to that now in 
effect for retraining modern foreign 
language and science teachers 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


THE INCREASED INTEREST of the members 
of DAVI in the international exchange of 
audiovisual materials prompts the need 
for a means to facilitate the flow of in 
formation about these materials across 
international borders. For certain subject 
matter areas this exchange of informa 
tion is possible through the World Con 
federation of Organizations of the Teach 
ing Profession 

DAVI therefore requests WCOTP to 
establish an International Committee on 
New Media. And further, DAVI herewith 
expresses interest in cooperating in the 
work of such an International Committee 


SUPPORT FOR INTERNATIONAI 
ACTIVITIES 


PROBABLY no segment of education has a 
higher percentage of its members on over 
seas assignments, or is requested to send 
more of its products abroad (particularly 
educational films), or is called on more 
often to represent the United States at 
international festivals or exhibits than the 
audiovisual field. 

We are frequently called upon to act as 
host to small groups of foreign scholars 
or leaders who look to the United States 
for outstanding leadership in the field of 
audiovisual communications 

We, therefore, request that the Na 
tional Education Association explore with 
appropriate federal agencies the possibil 
ity of obtaining financial assistance to 

1. Make possible the participation of 
key audiovisual leaders from the United 
States in international meetings held 
abroad, such financial assistance being 
limited to elected officers of international 
organizations or appointed non-govern- 
mental representatives at international 
meetings 

2. Make possible participation by 
American organizations in projects of in- 
ternational organizations (such as the co 
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production project of the International 
Council for Educational Films) 

3. Enable the Committee on Interna- 
tional Non-Theatrical Events to (a) send 

non-government official representative 
of non-theatrical films to the Venice and 
Edinburgh Film Festivals; (b) meet ad- 
ministrative costs involved in selecting 
suitable films for designated foreign film 
festivals, publication of brochures for dis- 
tribution at festivals, and preparation of 
appropriate foreign language sub-titling 

4. Make it possible for AV specialists 
from the United States to study and/or 
teach abroad 

5. Make it possible for individuals or 
small groups of foreign scholars in AV 
communications to come to the United 
States to attend conferences or to study 
for short periods 


RESOLUTION ON EDUCATIONAI 
TELEVISION 


AT THE PRESENT TIME many schools, 
colleges, and communities in our nation 
are still without the benefits of educa- 
tional television because of the initial 
costs. Still other communities which now 
have television find that their existing 
facilities are not adequate to meet local 
ETV needs. The Department of Audio 
visual Instruction strongly supports fed- 
eral legislation designed to expedite the 
establishment or improvement of televi- 
sion facilities (including both broadcast 
ind closed-circuit television) in our public 
schools, colleges, and communities by the 
authorization of grants to the states. Such 
legislation is urgently needed if educa- 
tional television is to realize its potential 
DAVI urges the Federal Communications 
Commission to continue to hold in reserve 
those educational channels allocated but 
unused until educational institutions can 
activate them 

DAVI furthet ipports the FCC in 
seeking methods of re-allocatins VHF-TV 
channels from commercial to non-com- 
mercial use 


THE AGREEMENT TO FACILITATE 
THE INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY 
MATERIALS OF AN EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAI 
CHARACTER (BEIRUT) 


THe Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion expresses gratification that the United 
States Senate has given its advice and con- 
sent to ratification of the Agreement to 
Facilitate the International Circulation of 
Visual and Auditory Materials of an Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Character 
(Beirut, 1948); and that the Senate has 
given its encouragement and support to 
this Agreement since its inception 

DAVI now urges that the Congress ap 
prove the necessary enabling legislation 
with all possible speed and further urges 
that the Executive Branch move rapidly 
upon completion of the necessary legisla 
tive action to arrange for full participa 
tion by the United States in the Agree 
ment 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE RESOLUTION 


THe Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Associa 
tion is vitally concerned over the need 
for schools in this country to secure 
through the mails a wide variety of audio- 
visual materials, many of which are 
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DISCOVERING 


SOLIDS 


A new film series in mathematics 
from Cenco Educational Films 


This is a series of five, 16mm sound, color 
films for junior and senior high schools that 
lifts solid geometry from the textbook and the 
chalkboard into an exciting, visual concept of 
three-dimensional objects, and how they affect 
our daily lives. 


The six common solids; cubes, prisms, 
cylinders, pyramids and spheres are explored 
and explained in detail. Through animation, 
these solids are evolved from simple shapes, 
planes and lines. Formulas for finding the 
volumes and the surface areas of the solids 
are carefully developed for the student. 


Titles of the five films in this series are: 


e Solids in the World Around Us 


e Volumes of Cones, Prisms and Cyl- 
inders 


e Volumes of Pyramids, Cones and 
Spheres 


e Surface Areas of Solids I 
e Surface Areas of Solids Il 


Each 15-minute film is available in color for 
$150, or black and white for $75. Contact your 
Cenco salesman for further information, or 
write directly for Booklet 502. 


CENCO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


A Division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1700 Irving Park Rood »« Chicago 13, Illinois 


Mountainside, N. J Montreal Santo Cloro 
Somerville, Mass Toronto Los Angeles 
Birmingham, Ala, Ottawa Vancouver Houston 
Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 





rented for short periods of time. Mini- 
mum postal rates on such instructional 
materials are essential to their continued 
use by our schools 

Last year the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service gave serious 
consideration to legislation designed to 
increase postal rates on education and 
library materials and did not act on this 
legislation. DAVI would like to go on 
record as wholeheartedly supporting this 
position taken by this House Committee 
in relation to HR 11140 in the 86th Con- 
gress. 

While the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service held hearings 
last spring on these proposed postal in- 
creases, Mr. William King, chairman of 
the DAVI Legislative Committee, ap- 
peared as a witness at these hearings and 


effectively stated the need for continuing 
the present relatively low postal rates on 
instructional materials. The Department 
of Audiovisual Instruction would like to 
take this opportunity to extend its sincere 
thanks and appreciation to the chairman 
and to all members of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee of the 
86th Congress for the hearing which they 
gave to Mr. King and for the courtesies 
extended to Mr. King at that time. 

DAVI at this time would also like to 
extend special thanks to Congressman 
George M. Wallhauser of New Jersey for 
his effective leadership in the area of 
postal legislation, as well as his consid- 
erable assistance to Mr. King and other 
members of the DAVI Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fairchild 8mm Motion Pictures 





NEW TOOL FOR TURNING OUT BETTER STUDENTS 


Add interest and excitement 

to classes, bring new 
experiences to your students 
with 8mm sound from Fairchild 


Here’s a dynamic teaching tool that 
opens new horizons for the student, 
makes life easier for the teacher, gets 
real mileage out of the audio-visual 
dollar. No longer do your teachers 
have to repeat the same experiment, 
rebuild the same model, re-create the 
same play. They can bring the field 
trip to the classroom—add the realism 
and excitement of action, color and 
sound to virtually any subject. 


Professional Quality: Fairchild’s 
revolutionary motion picture system 
is the first 8mm synchronized sound 
equipment; makes and shows movies 
(color or black and white) with pro- 
fessional quality. The transistorized 
camera records lip-synchronized 
sound and action—perfectly and auto- 
matically. Its audio system puts true- 
to-life sound directly onto a thin mag- 
netic stripe on the film. You simply 
set the volume level, aim and shoot. 
Best of all, it’s truly portable—weighs 
just 4% lbs., is powered by a recharge- 
able long-life cadmium battery. 
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Real Simplicity: The projector is as 
revolutionary as the camera. It has an 
f/1.6 lens and new pre-focused high 
lumen lamp for clear, brilliant, color- 
ful movies. You can show to as many 
as 50 people. In addition to fine pic- 
ture and sound projection, with this 
versatile unit you can remove sound 
whenever you want, or add sound 
over sound. You can even add narra- 
tive background music or other sound 
effects to silent films. The projector 
weighs only 24 lbs., is as easy to oper- 
ate as any “silent” projector. 

Low Cost: Cost is the most amazing 
part of the whole story. You can make 
your own 5-minute color sound movie 
for as little as $11. And the camera 
and projector are priced low enough 
to make sound films a reality for any 
school. Write us for prices—or see 
your local dealer. 


Free Literature: For complete infor- 
mation on the Cinephonic 8 sound 
motion picture system, write to Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corpo- 
ration, Industrial Products Division, 
Dept. AV-6, 580 Midland Avenue, 
Yonkers, New York. 


FAIRCHILD 


CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORP. 
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THE AGREEMENT ON THE 
IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAI 
MATERIALS (FLORENCE) 


[HE Department of Audiovisual Instruc 
tion expresses gratification that the United 
States Senate has given its advice and 
consent to ratification of the Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Sci 
entific and Cultural Materials (Florence, 
1950); and that the Senate has given its 
encouragement and support to this Agree 
ment since its inception 

DAVI now urges that the Congress ap 
prove the necessary enabling legislation 
with all possible speed and further urges 
that the Executive Branch move rapidly 
upon completion of the necessary legisla 
tive action to arrange for full participa 
tion by the United States in the Agree 
ment. DAVI advocates the fullest possible 
application of the Agreement to facilitate 
the circulation of the educational, scien 
tific and cultural audiovisual materials 
referred to within that Agreement 


RESOLUTION TO BE RECOMMENDED 
rO NEA 


THE Department of Audiovisual Instruc 
tion requests the National Education As 
sociation to consider and adopt the fol 
lowing resolution 

“The Association is fully aware of the 
research and other evidence related both 
to the importance of personal contacts 
of teachers and students and to the edu 
cational potential of educational 
filmstrips, television, radio and related 
means of communication. Therefore, the 
NEA encourages the adeqt ate and wise 
use of the newer media and continues to 
encourage extensive experimentation and 
research in the more effective use of the 
resources in education. The Assoc on 
urges vigorous action to develop the po 
tential of television, both closed-circuit 
and broadcast, and other newer communi 
cation resources, keeping in mind thei 
possibilities for individual as well as for 
group instruction. The Association sup 
ports the use of federal funds to stimulate 
the development of communication re 
sources in education, and believes that 
federal funds could well be used to up 
grade educational opportunities in all sub 
ject areas by assisting in the wider pur 
chase and use of these newer media by 
the schools. Several studies have shown 
that one of the deterrents to wider use 
of the new media is capital outlay neces 
sary to have them available in the class 
rooms at the time they are needed by the 
individual teacher and class.” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 


I. To the Florida Audiovisual Associa 
tion, the people of Dade County, and to 
all the many other individuals and groups 
who made the 1961 Convention possible 

(a) To Thomas D. Bailey, Superin 
tendent, and Barry Morris, Consultant in 
Audiovisual Education, Florida State De 
partment of Education 

(b) To Joe Hall, Superintendent, 
Dade County Public Schools, and to Dan 
Westfall, Administrative Assistant, Dade 
County 

(c) To Leone Lake, President of 
FAVA, to Edgar Lane, Supervisor, In 
structional Materials, Dade County Board 
of Public Instruction, and to Kathryn 
Carlin, AV Supervisor, Dade County 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


Eyebrows are not enough! 


It’s true... Nature gave us eyebrows to pro- 
tect our eyes from overhead light, but unfor- 
tunately, eyebrows can’t shut out reflected 
light. Glare (reflected light) can only be 
controlled by diverting the strong sunlight 
upward before it enters the room and only a 
Venetian Blind can give perfect control of 
sunlight, from rooms suitable for Audio- 
Visual instruction to perfect indirect light. 


For further information write 


LEVOLOR-LORENTZEN, INCORPORATED, 720 





AUDIO-VISUAL 


The first choice of school authorities 
in Venetian Blinds, is LEVOLOR, because 
LEVOLOR has this famous 3 step service: 1. A 
LEVOLOR representative gives you a detailed 
prospectus in advance of installation. 2. He’ll 
write specifications to meet your special 
needs. 3. He’ll inspect the installation after 
it’s made. This unique LEVOLOR Service guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian 
Blinds. 


MONROE STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


oe R VENETIAN BLINDS 


CONVENTIONAL 


SKYLIGHT 











ACCELERATING 


® 
The TUTORETTE lets the student compare the recorded voice 
with his own as he listens through the headset and speaks into 


his microphone. FOR GROUP INSTRUCTION or as a Classroom record 
player or P.A. system, the Tutorette plays all four speeds, has a 
built-in 9” coaxial tweeter cone speaker and a 12 watt transformer- 
powered amplifier. MULTIPLE tNPUT jacks for language lab mike, 
tape recorder or radio. ourput jack for all headsets, listening 
systems or external speakers with standard plugs. sEPARATE 
CONTROLS for treble and bass, etched contro] panel. PROTECTED 
PHONO NEEDLE won't strike motorboard, knobs or side of case. 
SCUFF RESISTANT, silver brown fabricoid-covered 34’ plywood case 
with metal corners and knees, spring cushioned plastic feet, and 
solid plastic, sure-grip handle. Carrying weight 18 lbs. 


ATC 300L $69.50 net ATC 300VL with variable 
$104.25 list $6950 speed turntable and 
Optional Mike and illuminated strobe. 
Headset $15.92 net $84.50 net. $126.75 list. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


AUDIOTRONICS 


11057 WEDDINGTON STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Resolutions Continued 


(d) To Otis McBride, Head, Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Education, Florida 
State University, to Joe Hooten, Director 
of Television Teacher Training, FSU, and 
to Clif Mitchell, Director, Television Edu- 
cation, Dade County 

(e) To the chairmen and the many 
individual members of the Convention 
committees 

(f) To our colleague associations, 
AASA, AASL, ACSSAVO, APA, ATPI, 
ICA, NAEB, NAVA, NSSC, and PSSC. 

(g) To all exhibitors 

(h) To Edith Lane, Walter Lake, 
and all the husbands and wives of all of 
the local committee members 

(i) To the national staff 

(j) To the Deauville Hotel, its con- 

vention manager, Dick Elterman, and his 
assistant, Don Coplin. 
Il. To the audiovisual business com- 
munity for its leadership and product de- 
velopment and its continuing interest in 
the audiovisual profession as reflected in 
the national program through advertise 
ments in DAVI publications, exhibits and 
other Convention activities, and through 
formal affiliation with DAVI as business 
members. 


Ill. To the National Audiovisual Associ 
ation, its officers, and executive staff for 
their cooperation with DAVI in Washing- 
ton, in the SO states, and in many com- 
munities. 

IV. To the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for the unusual rapport and 
mutual assistance that exists between its 
Communication Media Staff and DAVI 


V. To the United States Information 
Agency Motion Picture Division for its 
understanding and assistance. 

VI. To the State University of lowa for 
continuing interest and support of the 
DAVI national archival collection 


VII. To Kent State University for the 
continued interest, support, and leader- 
ship which this university and its officers 
have given to the National Tape Reposi- 
tory. 

Vill. To Lawrence G. Derthick, past 
Commissioner of Education for outstand 
ing leadership during his term of office 
IX. To Roy Hall for statesman-like lead- 
ership during his term as Assistant Com 
missioner of Education. 


X. To A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert 
Glaser for the scholarship evidenced in 
the 736-page volume, Teaching Machines 
and Programmed Learning: A Source 


Book. 


XI. To Bruce E. Mahan in recognition 
of his support of audiovisual education 
over a period of 31 years in the State of 
lowa, including the planning of many 
city, county, and statewide conferences, 
and for his support of the Lake Okoboji 
Audiovisual Leadership Conference and 
other national conferences. 


IN MEMORIAM 


THE MEMBERS Of DAVI wish to note with 
sorrow the deaths of these friends and to 
extend sympathy to their families 

H. Herbert Myers, President of the 
Charles Beseler Company 

John Blair, Audiovisual Director, Jef 
ferson County Schools, Lakewood, Colo 
rado. 

Russell Yankie, for many years promi- 
nent in AV sales work. 


AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION—June 1961 











‘iteachers| can concentrate on the more creative art 
of illuminating the material.. e SATURDAY EVENING POST AND READER'S DIGEST 


Teaching machines are in the news! The most versatile, practical 
and inexpensive machine (sells for $32.00) on the market is 
the new KONCEPT-O-GRAPH 

The key to any machine is the quality of the program and the 
New Koncept-O-GrapPu handles all of those based on the 
Skinner approach. This includes 84% x11 mimeographed, dittoed 
or printed sheets, folded strip programs or the long roll style. 
ind you can design your own programs for the KONCEPT-O- 
GRAPH! Mimeograph and Ditto programs work perfectly! Use 
drawings, color, large or small typewriting, printing or script; 
each is clearly seer and read through the large 4”x8” window. 

1 simple knob moves the program past the window and auto- 
matically feeds consecutive pages without interruption. Just snap 
the machine open and insert the program. The student works 
at his own speed while the completed pages are retrieved inside 
the machine for use by another student. 

A. detachable answer unit is included with all orders. This extra 
machine feature works in synchronization with the basic unit, 
can be positioned for either right or left handed students, and 
accepts ordinary rolls of paper tape up to 34%” wide. Saves you 
money by permitting the reuse of programs 


KONCEPT-0-GRAPH CORP., box 533, rocneEstER 3, N. Y. 


You can order one or more of these clean, modern machines 
for only $32.00 apiece. Or we will gladly lend you these machines 


for < 
a 15 DAY FREE TRIAL 


Included free with each KONCEPT-O-GRAPH is a typical pro- 
gram, the answer unit, and a current list of programs available 
in this country 


KONCEPT-O-GRAPH CORP. 
BOX 533, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Please send our order for 
(fill-in box) KONCEPT-0-GRAPH 
machines, postage prepaid 


KONCEPT-0-GRAPH 
MACHINES 
@ $32.00 





] Check enclosed 15 day Trial [_] Bill School 


School 
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Kodak Pageant Projector 


At the new Baird Road School, Penfield, N. Y., James M. Meagher, 
Coordinator of Instructional Materials for the Penfield Schools, says: 


| 





“No matter where you sit, the sound is 
clear with our Kodak Pageant Projector.” 


“Frequently in our Baird Road School we have 
motion pictures on loan for assembly programs. 
Hence we’ve provided for darkening the gym... 
and the same Pageant Projectors used in the class- 
room provide ample sound and screen brilliance 
—even though the gym is 70° x 90’. Wherever you 
sit, front row or back, the sound is clear and 
pleasing.” 

In any room, the Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound 
Projector helps every student hear the full range 


of sound—from the highest tones on the sound 
track to the low tones carefully reproduced by the 
baffled speaker. 

There’s plenty of power, too, for built-in speak- 
ers. And because every Pageant is permanently 
lubricated, you can count on years and years of 
uninterrupted service. No oiling, ever 

Ask any Kodak AV dealer to demonstrate for 
you or your 


school board, in any room of your 


school. Or write for descriptive Bulletin V3-22 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








